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neutralist government that he bad been trying for so long to estab- 
lish^ firom 1956 to 1958 it bad openly undertaken to subvert and 
topple his government by supporting the xigbt-’wing factions under 
General Pboumi Nosovan. The Thai government, which joined 

the United States in backins Pboumi Nosovan. has continued to 

“ _ - - 

oppose the establishment of a neutralist Laos, This has not made 
Souvanna Phomna^s subsequent efforts any easier. Whatever the 
settlement in Vietnam, the several ethnic components of Laos are 
likely to gravitate in the same directions they did prior to their 
artindai administrative unincation by France. 

Clearly the force of nationalism in the countries of Southeast 
Asia does not justify any simple ^^domino-theory’’ approach in 
United States policy toward that area. The power of this national- 
ism will remain the watchful auardian of political independence. 

w A a ^ 

poised against any hint of outside interference — whether from 
China or the United States. As long as Southeast Asian govern- 
ments are in harmony with their countries’ nationalism and so 
long as they prove capable, wise, and strong enough to institute 
the basic reforms necessary to meet the most pressing socioeco- 
nomic demands of their peoples, indigenous Communist leaders 
are likely to encounter little success. 

How well is the United States relating to these demands for 
social revolution and thereby contributing to the security and sta- 
bility of the newly emerging nations of Southeast Asia? 
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3: The Need for Socioeconomic 

Change in Southeast Asia 


Too often, in the complexities of the Vietnam situation itseli 
we forget that since World War II a greater percentage of thi 
world^s wealth has become concentrated in the bands of a smallc 
percentage of the earth’s population than ever before. Althoug] 
there has been some absolute increase in production in the pre 
dominantly agrarian countries of eastern Asia, the increase i 
small compared with the rapid growth in population and the risin 
expectations of an increasingly aware populace. Paul Martir 
Canada’s Secretary of State for External Affairs, outlined the gen 
eral problem in a speech given in Oeveland, Ohio, in Septembe 
1964: 

In the decade from 1950 to 1960 the countries of the underdevelopi 
world were able to increase their production of goods and service 
from $110 billion to just under $170 billion* This means that at th 
beginning of the decade as at the end of it, these countries accounte 
for only three-tenths of all the goods and services produced in th 
free world as a whole. Over the same period the total population c 
these countries increased from one thousand million to thirteen hui 
died million people* That is a rate almost twice as high as that exp« 
rienced in the advanced countries of the free world. When the growt 
of production is discounted by the growth of population, we find tbi 
the less developed countries were able to increase their average jk 
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capita income over the decade by no more than $25, from $105 in 
1950 to $130 in 1960. In othea words per capita income in these 
countries rose by a mere $2.50 a year* What is more significant is 
that during this ten-year period, the gap between standards of living 
in these countries and st^idards of living in the advanced countries 
widened in both absolute and relative terma> 

Naturally conditions of livelihood and economic growth in the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia vary from count^ to country 
and from area to area wi thin countries* The situation in Thailand 
and Burma with their general rice surplus is clearly better than 
that of India, where food shortages are approaching catastrophic 
proportions. Also the rich delta area of southern Thailand presents 
a different picture from that of its impoverished northeast. But 
these are relative differences and temporary advantages. In none 
of these countries has a modem economy developed* In varying 
degrees they all are dominated by traditional patterns of agrarian 
subsistence economy. Land is the essential element of wealth, and 
what little private capital is accumulated is usually invested in 
buying more land, in usury, or in commodi^ speculation. Seldom 
IS it put to work as productive capital beyond making minimal 
improvements in land or processing techniques. 

The preceding chapter showed that nationalism is the prime 
mover in the emancipation from colonial rule. The need and de- 
mand for socioeconomic innovatian accompanies nationalism and 
becomes more insistent as time goes by. It must necessarily be a 
dominant preoccupation of any new national government The 
United States must leant to deal with this and welcome its con- 
structive aspects. 

In remarks to editors and broadcasters attending a national 
foreign policy conference in Washington on April 21, 1964, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

Poverty, hunger, and disease are affiictions as old as man himself. 
But in our time and in this age there has been a change. The change 
is not so much in the realities of life, but in the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the future. If a peaceful revolution in these areas is impossible, 
a violent revolution is inevitable. 

* Vital Speeches of the Day, October 15, 1965, p. 31. 
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However, in facing this problem, j\ist as in facing the <]^uestion 
of nationalism in Southeast Asia, the United States government 
has consistently guided its activities with an overriding concern 
to “stop Cbrnmunism.** In order to deal with the demands for 
sodoeconomic revolution and also contain Communism, Wash- 
ington has evolved a two-pronged approach: economic assistance 
and military assistance with speda] emphasis on counterinsurgency 
programs. This approach is based in part on theories of economic 
growth propounded by Walt W. Rostow, now chairman of the 
State Department Policy Planning Council. According to Mr, 
Rostow, there are severd stages in the transition from the tradi- 
tional agrarian economy to modern industrialism with its high mass 
consumption. At the beginning this transition is a slow process 
requiring the accumulation of vast amounts of capital. When suffix 
dent capital has been accumulated or poured into the country 
from the outside, its economy reaches a take-oS stage. At this 
point the various elements of the economy— capital accumulation, 
entrepreneurial drives, labor skills, technology — all accelerate 
rapidly, thus leading to a stage of self-austaining growth. Then the 
country is well on its way toward the development of a modem 
industrial society. 

The countries of eastern and southern Asia encompassed in the 
vast crescent arch extending from Korea to Pakistan, with the 
exceptions of Japan, Singapore, and probably Taiwan, are all still 
in the pre-take-of[ stage, or just beginning to enter it. 

In the view of Rostow and other foreign policy planners in 
Washington, this is a period fraught with d^ger, since needs 
and desires tend to outrun the capacity to satisfy them, and the 
resulting discontent leads to political instability. It is at this point 
that Communism has its opportunity to gain ascendancy. There- 
fore, as we pour capital and technical assistance into these coun- 
tries in order to spe^ up the process of economic modernization, 
we also help friendly governments develop counterinsurgency pro- 
grams on a large scale. By so doing, it is hoped that stability can 
be maintained through the take-oS stage, usually a period of a 
decade or two, and that the Comm unis ts will be Awaited in their 
attempt to gain power during the intervening period. 

Our two-pronged approach of economic assistance and counter- 
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insurgency, however, involves a fatal contradiction. Transition to 
the stage of self-sustaining growth requires three elements : capital 
accumulation, technical innovation, and institutional change. The 


latter includes such matters as land reform, a switch from sub- 
sistence to commercial crops, the widespread establishment of 
credit, supply and marketing cooperatives, expanded educational 
opportunities, population control, and the introduction of modem 
accounting methods and fiscal responsibility in government It also 
necessitates the curtailment of privileges, favoritism, and corrup- 
tion — hallmarks of traditional Asian political systems. 

Without this institutional change the pouring in of capital and 
technical assistance from outside can, at best, produce only a thin 
veneer of urban modernization superimposed on a backward, 
underdeveloped, and increasingly frustrated society. Indigenous 
capital accumulation remains extremely diSBcuit, and increased 
production based on improvements in agriculture and in local in- 
dustries fails to materialize. 

All of these changes have been goals of stated American policy, 
but the problem lies in gaining the cooperation of local ruling 
groups in overcoming vested interests and the inertia of the old 
society. In the past our chief hopes for bringing about change have 
rested with the newly emerging, modem-minded. Western-oriented 
middle class in these countries; wherever possible we have sup- 
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Unfortunately this class is small in numbers and almost entirely 
confined to the major cities. It has practically no political strength 
at all in the vast countryside where most of the population live. 
All too frequently the real political power lies with a group 
made up of traditional land-based gentry, a closely associated 
military caste, and urban merchants who are tied to the traditional 
socioeconomic pattern and strongly opposed to any change in the 
status quo that affects their immediate interests. Also allied with 
this CToun are manv vestigial colonial interests: plantation owners, 
mine operators, lumber and petroleum firms, and other foreign 
concerns that produce raw materials for world markets. 

The chief potential counter-force, aside from a small and highly 
volatile section of the urban student and working-class population, 
consists largely of the mass of frustrated peasantry and ethnic or 
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religious minorities who feel themselves oppressed under the status 
quo* The peasantry^ although a numerical majority^ has heretofore' 
lived in a state of tradition-bound political apathy and local isola- 
tion. When conditions became intolerable^ it was capable of reac- 
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organized mass movement with broad political and social pro- 
grams* Now, however, the situation is changing. With the great 
advance in communications, the peasantry is becoming more aware 
of the world around it, the possibilities of political action^ and par- 
ticularly the power of organization. The demand of these people 
for change makes them sympathetic to revolutionary programs; 
programs that promise the social services and materi^ goods that 
signify a fuller, more comfortable life* The lesson of organization 


for such programs is usually provided by those most interested in 
mass revolutionary change on the peasant level, i*e., Communist 
or non-Crimmunist left-wing groups. It is important to point out 
that these groups, although they receive moral support from some 
Communist countries, derive their basic support from peasant and 
worker discontent and are led primaiilj^ by idealistic intellectuals 
from the middle class. 

Thus, as the existing national governments come under increas- 
ing pressure from their people to institute socioeconomic reforms, 
change will be inevitable* And since the ne^ has already reached 
a critical point in most of these countries, only a stable, highly 
organized government with strong powers seems to be capable of 
carrying out such reforms. In some places this power may take the 
form of a left-wing or even Communist government. But this does 
not necessarily mean that a militantly anti-American bloc will 
emerge* Surely a major factor is the attitude of the United States 
toward tiiese new re^mes. By pursuing a two-pronged policy 
which, on the one band, claims to seek peace, stability, and 
progress for the area but which, on the other band, has as its 
overriding concern the stopping of Communism, the United States 
is usually obliged to support those committed to maintaining the 
status quo, thus almost assuring the very kind of violent and anti- 
American revolution that it most seeks to prevent. 

On the other hand, if the United States, recognizing the in« 

evitability of change and the natural development of a socio< 
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economic revolution in an area, can offer constructive aid free 
from the threat of accompanying political or military intervention, 
the governments it is dealing with can develop independently in 
the spirit of the nationalism that gave them their first impetus. 

The example of eastern Europe illustrates the importance of 
United States policy in this matter, A gradual developmeat of 
more or less independent attitudes in international affairs on the 
part of the eastern European countries came after the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956. The failure of the United States to intervene at the 
time demonstrated that it was not prepared to carry through with 
its previously declared intention to assist in the ‘‘liberation*’ of 
the “captive nations/’ Thus not only have the leaders of these 
countries felt less compelled to seek the protection of the Soviet 
Union, but the Soviet Union itself has been more willing to relax 
its hold over them. As a result, the tendency toward extreme po- 
larizafion in Europe, represented by NATO and the Warsaw Pact, 
has been eased, and the chances for peace in Europe now appear 
greater than at any time since World War II. Increased inde^ 
pendence on the part of eastern European countries, although 
made possible by these circumstances, stems primarily from their 
divergent national interests. No matter what ideological ties may 
exist between Communists, once a Communist party is in power, 
it finds itself moved to meet the needs of its own people apart 
from the interest of the associated Communist countries as a 
whole. The obvious reluctance of both the Soviet Union and the 
eastern European countries to commit themselves to all-out sup- 
port of the North Vietnamese and National Liberation Front steins 
in large measure from this fact. 
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lean policy in Southeast Asia in favor of an all-out emphasis on 
constructive socioeconomic aid is an oversimplification of the prob- 
lems involved. They well may ask whether it is possible that the 
United States need only withdraw its support of status quo regimes 
in order to have them give way to progressive governments ready 
and able to bring about immediate socioeconomic revolutions, and 
at the same time willing to seek the aid of the United States. Of 
course the process is by no means so simple. The task facing any 
government committed to bringing about fundamental change in 
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the underdeveloped countries of Asia is so enormous that it is 
certain to involve a long, difficult, and often extremely bitter ^ 
process. Left-wing or Communist regimes in themselves do not 
constitute any passport to rapid economic progress. Neither China 
nor the Soviet Union has escaped serious errors in the process of 
industrialization, particularly in regard to the extremely compli- 
cated problem of mabtaining a proper balance between bdustrial 
and agricultural development. However, these have generally been 
errors committed in the process of growth — a growth possible only 
after the elimbation of the restramts imposed by the old socio- 
economic patterns. In this growth both countries have shown a 
Teal responsiveness to the needs of the people. The rise b the 
genera] standard of livmg, literacy, and health has been spectacu- 
lar. compared with these countries still following an old social 
order. An example can be cited from North Vietnam b 1956, 
^here an effort to apply unsuitable Chbese patterns of agrarian 
tefonn m one provbce resulted in peasant rioting. Army troops 
^sternly subdued the mdpient rebellion. The particular reform was 
then abandoned for more suitable methods and President Ho Chi 
;Minh removed the pro-Chbese official who had administered it. 
'Revolutionary social change has so far always exacted a cost m 
iterms of human lives and misery. This cost must be seen m rela- 
tion to the alternative of extending the hunger, disease, ignorance, 
chronic violence of the past bto an overpopulated and over- 
manned world of the future. 

Many Asians are now heapmg the onus of Western imperiatism 
xm American shoulders. This accusation is not without some jus- 
tiffcation and cannot easily be shed. Any new revolutionary gov- 
,£mment that comes to power b Asia will probably begb with 
virulent denunciations of the United States, if only to prove that it 
-;is upholdbg the cause of anti-imperialism. American-owned busi- 
nesses may suffer and may be nationalized, and Americans and 
their friends wili certainly find life less comfortable than be- 
fore. How long would it be before national bterests would lead 
tiiese governments to seek some accommodation with the United 
; States? This will be governed by how long and b what measure 
- the United States continues to pose a threat. Algeria is a case in 
j point. When finaUy allowed to develop as an bdependent nation. 
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Algeria qxiictcly sought the aid of the United States and evei 
France, and today American and French enterprises play a widen 
ing role in the economic development of that country* 

This analysis of revolutionary political and socioecotiomii 
movements points to the fact that the old days of military domi 
nance of Asian countries by white Western powers is over. Eco 
nomic assistance through trade, loans, and direct aid is more per 
tinent than ever, provided it does not jeopardize the newly woi 
political independence. An interesting recognition of the new er? 
comes from the British Tory defense spokesman Enoch Powell 
who stated at a conference of the Conservative Party on Octobei 
14, 1965, that Britain's military commitment east of Suez shoula 
be abandoned because it is self-defeating at some points.* 

The United States has not yet acknowledged this new era. The 
reason given for its continuing military commitment is that South- 
east Asia must be defended from Chinese Communist encroach- 
ment The potential role of China in this area must therefore be 
considered* 

*New York Times, October 15, 1965. 


4; The Role of China 


The American public seems to be thoroughly convinced that 
China is the “Number One Enemy” in Asia. Talk of a preventive 
war to wipe out China’s nuclear potential is prevalent now just as 
it was during the early 1950’s in regard to the Soviet Union, South 
Vietnamese often privately complain that, though it is their people 
who are being killed and their country that is being devastated, 
the real object of the American military effort is China. Yet there 
is no indication that so much as a single Chinese has been in- 
volved in the fighting so far. 

What then can we say about China? Is this a country bent on 
establishing a Chinese-dominated, Communist empire in Asia 
through political subversion and outright military conquest? Ip 
that case who can talk of independent nationalism or of revolu- 
tionary governments making accommodations with the United 
States? 

First of all, it must be stated clearly that any speculation based 
either on subjective prejudices or wishful thinldng concerning just 
what the Chinese will or wiU not do in any specific situation U 
dangerous. President Truman and General MacArthur, with all 
the intelligence resourees available during the Korean War, proved 
to be terribly wrong when they arbitrarily chose to ignore Chinese 
warnings against American troops crossing the 38 th parallel and 
approaching Chinese borders in the autumn of 1950. 

Yet it is possible to make some valid observations oonceming 
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Chinese foreign policy and intentions if we are willing to cut 
through her verbose hostility, distinguish between her general 
propaganda and specific statements of policy, and at the same time 
check these against what she is actually doing. Certainly the 
Chinese are going through a period of militant nationalism that 
accounts for much of their bellicosity. At the same time, the 
Chinese leaders believe their revolutionary experience constitutes 
a model for other underdeveloped countries. But in spite of this 

I. j. 

seemingly extreme orientation, their specific activities have been 
tempered by rather conservative guidelines. For example, in terms 
of both specific statements and actions, the Chinese have been 
extremely cautious in dealing with the United States, They have 
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country, even permitting American convoys of ships to carry 
Nationalist Chinese troops to Ouemoy under their very guns. 
Furthermore, although the Chinese have adhered consistently to 
certain demands, such as their insistence that Taiwan is an in- 
temal problem that must be settled without any foreign interfer- 
ence, they have demonstrated considerable flexibility in dealing 
with many questions of policy. 

The chief elements of Chinese foreign policy can be listed as 
follows: 

1. The Chinese insist that all boundary or territorial conces- 
sions resulting from the unequal treaties imposed upon China by 
the colonial powers during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
be renegotiated. Recently new boundary agreements have been 
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Pakistan, Nepal, Burma, and Outer Mongolia under terms that 
more or less preserved the status quo and were generally fair to 
all parties. As yet there has been no boundary settlement with 
the Soviet Union, India including Sikkhim and Bhutan, Laos, or 
Vietnam. The Chinese are respecting the terms of the agreements 
they inherited concerning Hong Kong and Macao, and are not 
pushing for a return of these territories now, 

2, The People’s Republic of China considers Taiwan to be an 
integral part of its territory and the Nationalist povcrnmciit to be 
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a remnant ‘'counterrevolutionary^ force” having no legal status and 
maintained only through .American armed intervention. It insists 
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the United States must withdraw its forces from the area, but for 
some time !ias refrained from any rash action either in regard to 
Taiwan or the Nationalist-held offshore islands. 

3. The Ciiinese say that since 195G the united States has been 
engaged in active aggression against the People’s Republic of 
China, someliTTies directly and sometimes through “its puppets,” 
the Nationalists on Taiwan. Prior to that time the United States 
supplied and often took direct part in Nationalist attempts to 
suppress the revolution. The United States is also regarded as 
having done everything possible to impede the Chinese economic 
construction through blockades, embargoes, and general pressure 
to isolate mainland China from the rest of the world. Therefore, 
the- Chinese feel that in the interest of national security they can- 
not tolerate the presence on their borders of any American forces 
or of forces under American domination. Such presence will be ’ 
met with military force, as happened in Korea and was threatened 
in Laos. 

4. The Chinese feel that any govermnem in eastern Asia which 
permits itself to become an outpost of American military power 
poses a threat to the peace of Asia and at least indirectly to the 
security of China. Chinese attitudes toward these countries vary 
with specific circumstances, Pakistan and Thailand are both mem- 
bers of SEATO, but there was considerable difference in the Chinese 
altitude toward them even before the development of the Sino- 
Indtan dispute. Governments such as those in Thailand and South 
Vietnam, which are associated with American military ventures 
involving Chinese interests, are treated as hostile, and the Chinese 
give active support, including arms, financial aid, and other forms 
of assistance, to the left-wing movements attempting to overthrow 
them, Thailand has recently become a special target because of 
the extensive American airbases there that are used in bombing 
North Vietnam* The Chinese are less sensitive to American mili- 
tary activity in noncontiguous nations such as the Philippines, 

5. Where countries on China’s borders have taken a definitely 
neutral stand, the Chinese have adopted a policy of general non^ 
interference even to the disadvantage of strong dissident left-wine 
groups, such as c,xist within Burma and Nepal. 

6. Throughout the rest of the underdeveloped vvorld, the Chi- 
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is an intermediate zone around her borders consisting of gen* 
erady friendly or at least neutral countries. Such a zone would not 
necessarily be contrary to the interests of the United States, It 
would continue to be an area in which Western and Chinese influ- 
ense would complete, but not through subversion or military 
conquest. 

But what about Peking’s general warlike attitude, its supposed 
denial of the principle of co-existence, and its espousal of revolu- 
tionary wars of liberation as a means of isolating and weakening 
“the imperialist” nations? This again needs to be examined 
carefully, especially since, as one of the main components of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute, the Chinese position in regard to co- 
existence has tended to be twisted by both the Soviet and Western 
spokesmen. 

First, the Chinese maintain that they adhere to the principle 
of co-existence of states with different social systems, and re- 
peatedly assert that they are for peace. But they insist that this 
does not require any people to accept domination by imperialists 
or reactionaries or to accept outside aggression. In other words, 
wars of liberation and wars resisting aggression are ‘^just” wars. 
Furthermore, they maintain that co-existence applies in different 
ways to different countries and that different policies must be 
adopted toward different types such as other socialist countries, 
nonsocialist countries that have recently attained independence, 
ordinary capitalist countries, and imperialist countries. The United 
States falls in a category by itself as the superimperiafist power 
bent on world empire through the establishment of military bases 
and control of puppet governments throughout the world. With it, 
the Chinese naaintain, no co-existcnce is possible as long as the 
United States maintains what they now regard as being a policy 
of “imperialism and aggression.” They criticize the Soviet Union’s 
attempt to obtain peace with the United States through negotiation 
because they say a lasting peace can only be assured through uni- 
versal disarmament. Anything short of this, especially in the held 
of nuclear weapons, simply perpetuates a military monopoly of 
the big powers. But, they say, universal disarmament is com- 
pletely unthinkable for the United States at this point for two basic 
reasons. First, according to tlicir analysis, its economy is based 
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nese have used propaganda and aid in attempts to influence these 
countries toward *‘anti-imperiaUst” and specifically anti-American 
policies. They have also carried on propaganda activities and 
given moral support to dissident elements in countries that have 
adopted strong pro-Westem positions. In some places, such as the 
Congo and Algeria, where revolutionary warfare had broken out, 
they have supplied limited material assistance as well. 
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Marxist-Leninists, their policies in actual practice have been 
shaped much more by immediate national concerns. They view 
the United 'States as an implacable enemy and their policies and 
activities have been directed more against it than for any program 
for world revolution or the creation of some new Chinese empire. 
China’s three major military ventures since 1949 have dealt with 
such national concerns. In Tibet it reasserted a long-standing Chi- 
nese claim to sovereignty — a claim which is asserted also by the 
Chinese Nationalist sovernment of Taiwan.^ Its participation in 

^ 1 J. 

the Korean War was directed against what it felt to be an immedi- 
ate American threat to its security. The military conflict with 
India certainly involved invasion of another country, but was a 
limited action taken for the purpose of forcing a settlement of a 
frontier dispute. 

Furthermore, the Chinese military establishment, although pos- 
sessed of tremendous manpower resources, is extremely limited in 
offensive weapons and the kind of logistical support necessary for 
any strong action outside its borders. It is also the almost unani- 
mous view of observers on the spot that, as Charles Taylor, Peking 
correspondent for the Toronto Globe and Mall, says,^ the Chinese 
are now primarily concerned with economic growth and other 
internal problems rather than with militarism. 

Clearly what China would like to see, at least for the present. 


^The Chinese Nationalist delegate to the United Nations Security Coim- 
Cil in November 1950 pointed out during the discussjon of the Tiboran 
question that Tibet had been a part of China for seven hundred years 
and had participated in the National Assembly of 1946 to dr-aU the new 
Constitution as well as in that of i94S to elect the president and Vice- 
President. See Tieh-Tseng Li» The Hisiorujai Siutus of Tibet (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, !956), 

* The Nation, October 4, 1965, 
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on war production, and disarmament would lead to economic 
collapse. Second, disarmament woul dmean an end to Amcricar 
imperialism and its special privileges overseas. Therefore, the) 
reason, the American ruling class could not possibly enter intc 
negotiations for a meaningful peace in good faith, and the bcsl 
chance of preserving peace, they think, is to weaken imperialisrr 
by supporting peace movements in the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries and liberation movements elsewhere. 

In recent months, with the escalation oi the war in Vietnam, 
the Chinese have paid increased attention to the question of libera- 
tion movements. In a recent speech commemorating the tw'enticth 
anniversary of the victory over Japan, Lin Piao, one of China's 
leading Communists, addressed himself to this very problem. This 
speech^ has received considerable attention because Lin attempts 
to project the experience of the Chinese Communist guerrii la-type 
w^arfare against Japan and the Nationalists in terms of defeating 
the United States on the world scene. He stresses the fact that, in 



main lines of communication, 


the countryside, and country-side alone, can provide the revoiutionar 
bases from which the revolutionaries can go forward to final victory 
, . . Taking the entire globe* if North America and Western Europ 
can be called “the cities of the world,” then Asia, Africa and Latii 
America constitute “the rural areas of the world. . . In a sense, thi 
contemporary world revolution also presents a picture of the encircle 
ment of cities by the rural areas. 

Thus, 

. . . the Socialist countries should regard it as their internatlonn 
duty to support the people’s revolutionary struggles in Asia. Afric: 
and Latin America. 

At the same time he stresses the fact that these revolutions mus 
be home-grown. 

If one does not oper.ite by one’s own efforts, does not independently 
ponder and solve the problems of the revolution in one's own country 

" Fef:/ng Fcyttriw No. 36. September 3. 1965. An abbreviated vcrb>ion i 
New* York Tidies, September 4, 1965. 
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and does not rely on the stren^h of the masses but leans wholly on 
forciiin aid — even thoui^h this be aid from Socialist countries which 
persist in revolution— no victory can be won, or be consolidated even 
if it is won. 

And further on he states, 



Of course, everv revolution in a country stems from the demands of 
its own people. Only when the people in a country are awakened, 
mobiii/cd, organized and armed can they overthrow the reactionary 
rule of imperialism and its lackeys through struggle; their role cannot 
be replaced or taken over by any people from outside. In this sense, 
revolution cannot be imported. 

He chides those who may be fearful of American military' power 
by repeating the Chinese argument that, while the United States 
is strong tactically, ‘it is weak strategically. Its nuclear weapons 
cannot be lightly used. The more it attempts to suppress revolu- 
tionary movements, the more isolated and pinned down it becomes 
so that it is incapable of concentrating its tactical might. In the 
w'ords of Mao Tse-tung, ‘‘Whenever it commits aggression, it puts 
a new noose around its neck. It is besieged ring upon ring by the 
people of the whole world." 

This is not very pleasant reading for either the “dove" or the 
“hawk.'" For the former it constitutes an acceptance of the use 
of vioience as a necessary method; for the latter it raises again 
the fear of becoming overextended and bogged down in the morass 
of an unwinnable Asian war. 

But actually the entire Chinese proposition is based on the 
premise that the United States will continue its present stress on 
counterinsurgency programs and thus stimulate pressures toward 
revolution in the various underdeveloped areas of the world, which 
will assume an anti-American slant. Lin Piao's statement in no 
way suggests that the Chinese intend to create these revolutions 
themselves, even supposing they were able, W'hich they definitely 
are not. Though the Chinese have the capacity to provide some 
training and material support to revolutionaries, their ability to 
influence revolutionary movements is primarily ideological and 
stems from their position as the foremost spokesman of revolution 
and defiance of the “white West," I’he success of the Chinese 
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Communists in transforming China from a weak, backward nation 
in the throes of social and economic collapse to a major world 
power capable of challenging the might of the United States and, 
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ship, cannot help but arouse interest in the rest of the under- 
developed world. And even the most conservative. member of the 
formerly subjugated colored races tends to enjoy a certain iden- 
tification at hearing China’s bellicose defiance directed toward 


the great white United States. Thus, just as counterinsurgency 
tends to intensify the very kind of explosion it seeks to prevent, 
so the intensity of American efforts against the People’s Republic 
of China tends to increase China’s prestige in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

For over two thousand years the people of Vietnam consid- 
ered the Chinese their chief foreign menace; and though they 
were profoundly influenced by Chinese culture — wet rice farming, 
political and social institutions, philosophy, law, religion, archi- 
tecture, and system of writing — the relations between the two areas 
were often marked by fierce struggle. The Chinese dominated much 
of the Vietnam area up to the tenth century a.d. Vietnam retained 
a certain independence within the Chinese tribute system until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when the French gained 
ascendancy largely by supporting local native powers against the 
Chinese or Chinese-supported regimes. Again after the defeat of^ 
Japan, Chinese nationalist armies occupied the northern area of 
Vietnam, where they incurred further distrust by looting the coun- 
try and interfering in its domestic policies. In spite of the tradi- 
tional fear of Chinese domination, however, events since 1950 
have forced North Vietnam into an increasing dependence upon 
China, Nowhere has the self-defeating nature of American support 
for colonial and rtaht-wing anti-Communist regimes become so 
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Relations between Chinese and Vietnamese Communists go 
back to 1924, when Ho Chi Minh was sent to Canton as part of 
the Third International Advisory Mission to Sun Yat-sen’s oa- 
tionaiist movement there. At this time Ho is said to have worked 
with Mao Tse-tung in a school for training agrarian revolutionaries 
and in *the late 1930’s to have spent some time in Ycnan, capital 
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of Chinese Communist territory in northwest China. Practical 
working relations between Vietnamese and Chinese Communists, 
however, did not develop until after the Chinese Communists took 
over the mainland of China in 1949. In 1950 the People's Repub- 
lic of China along with the Soviet Union granted official recog- 
nition to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. Although Chinese 
support for Ho Chi Minh's forces in the war against the French 
was limited at first, after the end of the Korean War captured 
American arms and other aid were sent to Vietnam in significant 
amounts. After the Geneva Conference of 1954, the Chinese, and 
also the Soviet Union, continued to provide North Vietnam with 
technical and material assistance in substantial quantities. 

During the early years of the Sino-Soviet dispute, the North 
Vietnamese Communists endeavored to assume a neutral position, 
clearly hoping to avoid being too closely tied to either party. 
Beginning in May 1963, after American activities in South Viet- 
nam were expanded and intensified, the North Vietnamese, wffiiic 
maintaining close ties with the Soviet Union, commenced to give 
more consistent support to the Chinese position. 

So far the Chinese have apparently taken no initiative in seeking 
any negotiations on Vietnam and have insisted that peace can 
come only through an American return to the Geneva Agreement 
and acceptance of the four-point basis for peace laid down by 
the North Vietnamese. The Chinese have also stated that Chinese 
volunteers would be available if requested, and recent press reports 
indicate that Chinese technicians and laborers are playing an in- 
creasing role in helping the Vietnamese repair damage caused by 
American bombing. Though the Chinese are clearly anxious to 
avoid a direct confrontation with the United States, any American 
invasion of North Vietnam itself would- almost certainly bring 
them openly into the war. 

Thus the course of recent events in Vietnam has ser\Td to make 
China a more imminent threat to the security and independence 
of Southeast Asia than it has been before, and indeed than our 
earlier analysis suggests it need be. We see little evidence that 
China is likely to ernbark upon a policy of conquest if American 
military forces are withdrawn. China's efforts to influence its 
neighbors through traditional instruments of cultural penetration 
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and economic pressure will surely continuCj as they have for 
centuries. The new countries stand a better chance of retaining 
independence as a result of their own aroused forces of national- 
ism than through American military intervention. 
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5: History of United States 

Involvement in Vietnam 


In most of Southeast Asia, anti-colonial nationalist movements 
secured independence either peacefully or following a bitter but 
relatively brief struggle. The notable exception was Vietnam. There, 
France’s wartime policies and her continuing stubborn resistance 
to the demands of Vietnamese nationalists brought non-Commu- 
nist and Communist patriots together in a common enort to secure 
independence. 

In their occupation of colonial Southeast Asia during World 
War 11, the Japanese — except in the French colonies — deemed it 
advantageous to work through elements of the Western educated 
native elites, regarding them as more reliable than the colonial 
civil servants. In return for their cooperation in administering the 
occupied countries, the Japanese usually granted educated na- 
tionals higher administrative positions and considerably greater 
scope for political activities than they had previously enjoyed. 
The Japanese also made promises of independence and sometimes 
granted a significant measure of freedom to organize nationalist 
movements. Nationalist leaders, therefore, usually found it more 
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riage of convenience with the Japanese, than to atLcmpt under- 
ground resistance. 

The one great exception was Indochina (Vietnam. Cambodia, 
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and Laos). Here in 1941 the pro-Vichy French administration 
promptly came to terms with the Japanese, making an arrange- 
ment whereby they were to retain their administrative positions, 
under general control and supervision of the Japanese. In Viet- 
nam, then, the Japanese were able to rely upon, the French and 
had no need to make concessions to the leading nationalists. Con- 
sequently, along with their French collaborators, the Japanese 

cracked down verv hard iinon anv nationalist activity. Because 

__ ^ 

of this, non-Communist as well as pro-Communist Vietnamese 
nationalists were forced to operate underground, a level of political 
activity in which the Communists w^ere already experienced. Thus, 
even at this early stage, the most important channel open to Viet- 
namese who wished to free their country from French control 
was one where Vietnamese Communists already had an entrenched 
position. Indeed, the only strong and organized underground in 
existence was that which had been built up by the Vietnamese 
Communists under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh. Thus most 
Vietnamese nationalists, regardless of their political convictions, 
joined. The ability of the various groups to work together was 
undoubtedly increased by the fact that from the very outset the 
Vietnamese Communist movement had a strong nationalist bias. 
Although Ho Chi Minh, the leader of this wide nationalist coali- 
tion known as the Vietminh, was a Communist who had spont 
some time in Russia and China, he held his position by virtue of 
his nationalism rather than his Communism, as even Ngo Dinh 
Diem acknowledged. 

During World War II the Vietminh received considerable sup- 
port from Chiang Kai-shek's government and, as the war drew 
to a close, from the American Office of Strategic Services, fore- 
runner of the CIA. It developed increasing power, and by May 
1945 had liberated a part of northern Vietnam from Japanese rule. 
When Japan capitulated, the Vietminh and supporting groups 
supplanted the discredited and weakly backed national regime 
wffiich the Japanese at the eleventh hour had established under 
Bao Dai, the previous French colonial puppet-emperor of Annam 

The policies of the French in Vietnam in the period after tlie 
war were of even greater importance in causing nationalism to 
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fuse with Communism. Again, Vietnam stood io contrast to the 
non-French colonial areas of Southeast Asia, For unlike the Amer- 
icans and British who had the wisdom to grant independence to 
their colonies^ and unlike the less powerful Dutch whom the 
United States refused to support after 1949, the French remained 
intransigent. With increasing American support, they continued 
to resist Vietnamese claims for independence to the very last — 
down to their military defeat at Dienbienphu in 1954, This un- 
yielding French policy gave Vietnamese nationalists of all political 
orientations, pro-Communist and non-Communist, no effective al- 
ternative but to work together against the French. Thus in Viet- 
nam, in marked contrast to the other countries of Southeast Asia, 
the mainstream of the nationalist movement came under the dom- 
ination of a largely Communist leadership; and all Vietnamese 
recognized Ho Chi Minh’s Communist-ied Vietminh as the force 
that successfully opposed French power and eventually secured 
Vietnamese independence. 

Although Franklin Roosevelt had made clear his opposition to 
any reoccupation of Vietnam by France and had advocated mak- 
ing it a United Nations trusteeship territory, the Truman admin- 
istration — while hoping France would ultimately grant Vietnam 
independence — undertook to back French efforts to re-establish 
control. To avoid antagonizing France, which it was hoped could 
be made the keystone of an American-sponsored European mili- 
tary alliance, the United States temporized in Vietnam with respect 
to its general commitment to self-determination. Our support to 
France increased until w^e were underwriting two-thirds of the 

w 

costs of her military effort, with well over a billion dollars allocated 
in the year 1953 alone. By granting this support, the United States 
took its first long step toward making the Vietnamese cynical 
about American protestations of support for national self-deter- 
mination. 

France’s military defeat culminated in mid- 1954 with Dien- 
bienphu, setting the stage for the Geneva Conference of that year. 
An understanding of the political failure tliat accompanied this 
military defeat is most important to any analysis of the present 
situation. In 1950 the French had established a Vietnamese regime 
under Bao Dai. Never given political autonomy, let alone inde- 
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pendence, this regime had proved incapable of winning popular 
support. Most of its administrators were Frenchmen or Vietnamese 
who were regarded by the population as agents of the French. 

At the time of Geneva there were, then, two competing gov- 
ernments, One was the Victminh government of Ho Chi Minh, con- 
trolling about three-quarters of the country, with approximately 
as much of its territory south as north of the 17th parallel. The 
other government was the French military administration with 
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Dai, operating in French-held enclaves both north and south of 
the 17th parallel, and largely confined to urban areas such as 
Hanoi, Saigon, and their immediate surroundings. 

The representatives of nine governments participated in the 
Geneva Conference of 1954: Cambodia, the People's Republic 
of China, France, Laos, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (the 
Vietminh), the State of Vietnam (the French-supported Bao Dai 
regime), the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
dom. and the United States of America. Tt is important to note 


that there were two agreements: The Geneva Accords (Final 


Declaration) and the Geneva Armistice Agreement (Agreement 
on the Cessation of Hostilities).^ The armistice agreement was 
the essential foundation upon which the Accords rested. It pro- 
vided for a military truce between two parties only: Ho Chi 
Minh’s Vietminh government and the French military command. 
The regime of Bao Dai, of which the present Saigon government 
is successor, was merely the powerless agent of the French mili- 
tary administration. It was the French who disposed of all real 
authority in those areas not controlled by the Vietminh, This 
military truce between the French and the Victminh was the 
basic document, providing for temporary partition of Vietnam 
and for the withdrawal of French troops from north, and of Viet- 
minh forces from south, of the 1 7th parallel. 

This partition, however, was clearly described in terms of a 
military regroupment of forces. It involved no political boundary 
and certainly provided no basis for the establishment of a separate 
state in the South. Article 6 of the Final Declaration at Geneva 
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that the essentia! purpose of the agreement relating to Vietnam 
is to settle military questions with a view to ending hostilities and 
that the military demarcation line is provisional and should not 
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The Vietminh was reluctant to agree to this partition, which 
left it with slightly less than half of the territory of Vietnam, 
despite the fact that at the time it controlled three-quarters. How- 
ever, Ho Chi Minh's government was under strong Soviet and 
Chinese pressure to give way on this point. The concern of China, 
and probably also the Soviet Union, was that continuation of 
the war miglit cause the introduction of American military power 
— Dossiblv atomic — m sunnort of the French, a course of action 
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which the United States did in fact come very close to taking. 
The Vietminh accepted this temporary loss because of the explicit 
promise in both the armistice agreement and in the Geneva Dec- 
laration that within a period of two years national elections would 
be held to unify the country. They had every reason to believe 
that these elections would take place because the agreements 
stipulated that France, the other party to the armistice, w^as to 
maintain control of civil administration in the South until elections 
were held (Article I4a of the armistice agreement), fn efTect, 
then* the elections and tlie military truce were interdependent, a 
fact often disregarded. 

Despite this stipulation, Jess than a year after the Geneva Con- 
ference, France, alleging American pressure, pulled out of Viet- 
nam without honoring its obligations concerning the elections; 
and the United States stepped in to &11 the void left by the depar- 
ture of French power. 

The United States had not been a party to the military truce 
and had not actually assented to the Geneva Declaration. In- 
formed observers have said that the major reason was the unwill- 
ingness of Secretary of State DuMes to appear to give any ground 
to Communism, especially at the time of an election campaign. 
Instead, at Geneva the United States had made its own unilateral 
declaration wherein it undertook to refrain from the threat or use 
of force to. disturb the Geneva Accords. With respect to the pro- 
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vision for elections, it had stated: “In the case of nations now 
divided against their will, we shall continue to seek to achieve 
unity through elections supervised by the United Nations to insure 
that they are conducted fairly.” ^ In its declaration the United 
States likewise spoke only ’ of a single Vietnam, not of a South 
and a North Vietnam. 

It was not until January 1955 that France transferred all the 
essential attributes of authority to the Saigon regime headed by 
Bao Dai, But even before this the United States had begun to 
support his administration and especially Prime Minister Ngo 
Dinh Diem, who had been appointed by Bao Dai two weeks 
befdre the Geneva Conference concluded. 


Diem came from a Roman Catholic Mandarin family which 
served the vestigial and effectively French-controlled imperial 
Annamese court at Hue in central Vietnam. After working in the 
imperial administration for four years, Diem resigned in 1933 
because of a dispute with Emperor Bao Dai, In 1949, following 
a long period of political retirement and study. Diem was offered 
the premiership by Ho Chi Minh, He turned it down, in part 
because he held the Vietminh responsible for the murder of his 
brother. After an unsuccessful attempt to develop a rival political 
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mostly in the United States. At least as early as November 1954, 
the United States had decided to support Diem in setting 'up an 
anti-Communist stale in South Vietnam, making dear that Amer- 
ican aid would be given to him alone. 

While the Saigon regime of Ngo Dinh Diem soon disencum- 
bered itself of Bao Dai and freed itself of French control, it failed 
to satisfy nationalist aspirations. Ho Chi Minh, who for the pre- 
vious decade had been the acknowledged head of the Vietnamese 


nationalist movement, simply could not be displaced by Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a man supported from the outside, little known, and absent 
from the country during the critical years of the war against the 
French. Partition did not mean that the area south of the 17th 
parallel emerged free of Communist influence or of predispositions 


toward the regime of Ho Chi Minh 
‘ * See Appendix I-C. 
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not forget that it was the Vietminh regime, now ensconced in the 
North, that drove out the French; and many landless peasants 
remembered that it was the Vietminh that had divided up the 
estates of absentee landlords for their benefit. 

By helping to establish a separate state south of the armistice 
line, the United States was clearly acting in defiance of the Geneva 
Accords. In effect, both the United States and Saigon accepted, 
and insisted that Hanoi accent onlv those asoects of the Geneva 
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Agreements that they found advantageous and repudiated those 
provisions that they regarded as contrary to their interests. 
Thus, with American encouragement. Diem announced in 
mid' 1955 that the elections promised at Geneva would not 
be held. Until 1958 the Hanoi government persisted in its 
efforts to arrange for the promised elections, but Diem, consist- 
ently backed by the United States, refused. During at least the 
first three years of the post-Geneva period, there was a lull in the 
military struggle. Hanoi refrained from support of insurrectionary 
activity in the South. But by repudiating the heart of the Geneva 
Agreements, Diem made civil war inevitable. When, in a civil 
w\nr, a military struggle for power ends on the agreed condition 
that the competition wall be transferred to the political level, the 
side which repudiates the agreed condltLons must expect that the 
military struggle will be resumed. 

Although American support was given to Diem, the United 
States did not make a blank-check commitment to whatever rcoime 
happened to hold power in Saigon, What has been referred to 
as ''the u,S. commitmenr was a limited, qualified pledge of 
economic support, and it was made specifically to Diem’s govern- 
ment, It was not in any sense a pledge of miiitarv support. The 
cornerstone of our Vietnam involvement, President Eisenhower’s 
letter to Diem in October 1954-, was simply an undertaking “to 
examine^ with Diem “how an intelligcnE prouram of American aid 
given directly to your government can assist Vietnam ... in 
developing and maintaining a strong, viable state, capable of resist- 
ing attempted subversion or aggression through military means.'* 
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was that even this economic aid was to be 


subject to Dienrs carrying through reforms responsive to the 
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aspirations of the Vietnamese people. Thus, in concluding his 
letter, President Eisenhower wrote: 


The Government of the United States expects that this aid will be met 
by performance on the part of the Government of Vietnam in under- 
taking needed reforms. It hopes that such aid, combined with your 
own continuing efforts, will contribute effectively toward an inde* 

pendent Vietnam endowed with a strong government. Such a govern- 
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its people, so enlightened in purpose and effective in performance, 
that it will be respected both at home and abroad and discourage any 
who might wish to impose a foreign ideology on your free people. 


This is the substance of the Eisenhower commitment to which 
the present administration often refers when it is invoking Amer- 
ican honor. 

Except for Eisenhower’s letter, the only other ’andertaking which 
the Administration cites as a proof of a Vietnam commitment is 
the treaty of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. But this 
treaty involves no American pledge to the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, which was not and could not be a signatory. With 
respect to the area of South Vietnam, and also that of Cambodia 
and Laos, SEATO provides that in cases of aggression by armed 
attack, each SEATO power is “to meet the common danger in 
accordance with its constitutional processes,” and in cases of sub- 
version, to “consult” with the several SEATO signatories “in 
order to agree on the measures to be taken for common defense.” 
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South Vietnam. The treaty merely provides that each member 
country should determine whether its own security interests require 
it to respond to developments in that area and, when this hap- 
pens, to consult with other signatories on any defense measure to 
be taken. The United States has certainlv never been able to brina 
its SEATO allies to agree that the treaty's vague language could 
possibly be translated as any kind of commitment to the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. President Kennedy's view of the United 
States commitment is best siirnmed up in the statement he made 


in September 1963, when he said: “in the final analysis, it’s their 
war. They're the ones w'ho have to win it or lose it. We can help 
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them, give them equipment, we can send our men out there as 
advisers but they have to win it.” 

Like those of Ho Chi Minh, the methods of Ngo Dinh Diem 
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Unilke Ho, Diem lacked contact with the bulk of his people, and 
he had no trained and dedicated party cadres and officials upon 
whom to rely. Most of the educated people who have worked in 
Diem’s government and the governments that have succeeded it 
have been of two kinds: southerners who had collaborated with 
the French and thereby alienated the locat population; or antU 
Communist refugees from the North without roots in South Viet- 
nam, men who speak a different dialect and most of whom axe 
Roman Catholic, a religion foreign to the overwhelming mainritv 
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of southerners. Moreover, at a very early stage Diem antagonized 
a large part of the southern peasantry by largely undoing the 
agrarian reforms that Ho Chi Minh’s regime had carried out. 
Lands previously divided among the peasantry were restored to 
the landlords, and police supported the collection of five years" 
back rent. In mid- 1 956 Diem uprooted the traditional system of 
village autonomy by abolishing the elected village councils. 
replaced them with officials who were appointed by and served 
as agents of the central government- Diem also removed many 
able and popular officials, leaders with strong local roots who 
had worked under the previous Vietminh administration. These 
men were often replaced with corrupt and oppressive appointees 
from outside, further alienating the rural population. 
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genuine opposition to his regime and indiscriminately denouncing 
as Communists those who opposed him, whatever their political 
views. By 1957 the harshness o! Diem"s repression had sparked 
uprisings against him, often not CommunisMed. The Vietcong 
was able to build upon these later when its cadres became active. 
By 1958, former Vietminh supporters living in the South had 
begun to organize guerrilla operations against Diem, undertaking, 
by 1959 a campaign of assassination of village chiefs. It must be 
recognized that this campaign, although often effective in disrupt- 
ing Diem’s efforts to establish his own administration throughout 
the country, did not antagonize the rural population so widely 
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as some accounts have sus^ested. Tn fact, these assassinations 
were largely on a selective basis. The underground organization 
showed canny intelligence in eliminating the most unpopular 
Diem-appointed officials. Thus, the veteran Southeast Asian cor- 
respondent, Denis Warner, hardly a supporter of Hanoi, writes in 
his book, The Last Confudan (p. 89): “Summary Viet Cong 
justice for a village chief guilty of corruption or brutality did not 
offend the peasants. On the contrary, it tended to endow the Viet 
Cong with some of the characteristics of Robin Hood and his 
band of merry men , , 

The exact point at which Hanoi began to support insurrection- 
ary activity in the South is subject to much dispute, but certainly 
in 1960 such support was made public by Hanoi. In September of 
that year, Ho Chi Minh's government formally acknowledged the 
southern dissidents as the National Front for the Liberation of 
South Vietnam (NFLSV). This was in effect the political arm of 
the insurgents, a grouping that Diem collectively labeled “Viet- 
cong” and that certainly incorporated a large number of the Viet- 
minh’s former adherents in the South as well as other elements 
opposed to Diem. The leader of the National Liberation Front, 
Nguyen Huu Tho, is a southerner, a Saigon lawyer first arrested 
during the period of French control and later, in November of 
1954, by Diem, While still in jail, in 1959, he wrote a letter to 
ex-Vietminh southerners urging them to form a national front. 
In May 1961, approximately a year after the Front was formally 
established, he escaped from prison and soon emerged as the 
Front’s principal leader. According to Tran Van Huu, who served 
as Bao Dai’s prime minister from 1951 to 1953, Nguyen Huu 
Tho is “very well known in Saigon as a person who was most 
active in opposition to the French in the colonial period.” By 
1960 members of the Vietcong were being given training in the 
North, and some arms were being sent south, although the vast 
majority of the arms employed by the insurgents continued to be 
American equipment captured from or sold by Diem’s troops. 

Meanwhile, United States officials in Vietnam were increasingly 
frustrated in their efforts to induce Diem to institute the sort of 
reforms necessary for winning popular support. The hope that 
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full and unstinting American backing would make him morii 
cooperative in such matters proved totally illusory* Critically im- 
portant social and economic reforms urged by the United States 
were either cot earned out or were attended by so mu cli cornj po- 
tion and inefficiency that they resulted in even greater alienation 
of the population. Diem’s program of ‘‘agrarian reform” could 
hardly have been expected to secure him significant political sup- 
port, Even the modest redistribution of land for which it provided 
did not get underway until 1958, The program was restricted to 
ricc-growing lands; and even with regard to these holdings, land- 
lords were permitted to keep up to 284 acres. Where rice proper- 
ties in excess of this amount were made available for redistribution. 


the peasant had to pay for the land in full, and he received title 
to it only after he had paid the last of six installments. For those 
many landless peasants in the South who had been given such 
lands by the Vietminh in the period before Geneva, the right to 
purchase what they regarded as already their own did not make 
them particularly grateful to the government in Saigon, The stra- 
tegic hamlet program, for which American officials initially made 
such extravagant claims, turned out to be in most areas a tragic 
failure that W'orked great hardship upon and further alienated 
the rural population. Its objective was to resettle peasants io 
larger and more easily protected concentrations where they were 
to benefit from new or improved social services. In fact, most of 
the peasantry affected were significantly worse off than before. 
Apart from the trauma of being uprooted from their homes and 
ancestral lands, they were usually quite inadequately compensated 
for the property they had been forced to abandon. They were 
often harshly treated, generally unable to discover the new social 
services they had been promised, and usually no better protected 
than before from the ravages of guerrilla warfare. 

Despite repeated optimistic pronouncements by American mili- 
tary and civilian officials, by 1963 it had become clear to President 
Kennedy that Diefn and his family were incapable of stemming 
the rapid political and military disintegration of the South V"iet- 
namese regime. The massive build-up of American aid to the 
South Vietnamese army had proved ineffective, for the Victcong 
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benefited more from the vast infusion of American weapons than 
did the South Vietnamese army and had, in fact, been able to 
use the government as a supply store. 

It was the highly publicized,, heavy-handed treatment of South 
Vietnam's Buddhists that provided the Administration with the 
means of getting off the Diem hook in a way acceptable to mem- 
bers of Congress who might otherwise have attacked it with the 
charge of opposing an anti>Communist government. In efTect, 
Washington signaled to the military in South Vietnam that we had 
abandoned our policy of ‘"sink or swim with Diem'' and would be 
pleased /o see the army take over. 

This was a calculated risk and a policy bom of desperation. 
For there was no assurance that the Vietnamese army would be 
able to establish an effective government or command sufficient 
popular support. But it was believed that if the army were relieved 
of the constraints of Diem and his coterie, it would fight more 
effectively. This expectation, however, disregarded several facts. 
First, there was a lack of unity within the army. Second, the Viet- 
cong had already built up its strength in the South and controlled 
over half the area. Third, even in that part of the country con- 
trolled by Diem, and particularly in the rural areas, the military 
leaders enjoyed little or no more support than did Diem. Thus, 
contrary to expectations, the army was no more successful than 
Diem, either in building popular support or in earning out the 
measures necessary to secure such support. For a period of about 
three months following the overthrow of Diem, political controls 
were relaxed and the military junta headed by “Big Minh" (Gen- 
eral Duong Van Minh) gave public opinion greater freedom of 
expression than it had probably ever enjoyed before. However, 
with the coup d’etat of General Nguyen Khanh on January 30, 
1964, the government returned to the level of repression that had 
existed under Diem, and the several governments installed by the 
subsquent series of coups have been only a Little less or a little 
more repressive. The area of South Vietnam controlled by Saigon 
continued to shrink. By the end of 1964 a 'crisis w'as emerging. 
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politically and militarily. The deterioration of the military situation 
w'as reflected in a rate of desertion among new recruits that had 
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increased to 30 per cent by January of 1965. The disintegrating 
position of the Saigon administration coincided with a perceptible 
growth in war-weariness among the South Vietnamese. Demands 
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such Buddhist strongholds as Hue, students and monks publicly 
advocated an end to the fighting and called for negotiations with 
Hanoi. 

It was at this juncture that the Johnson Administration, fearing 
that the Saigon army and government w^ould fall apart, undertook 
to stiffen their morale with direct American military intervention 
and the bombing of North Vietnam. Increasing the direct Amer- 
ican military involvement, to a point where the United States has 
assumed the maior burden of offensive militarv operations aeainst 
the Vietcong, has undoubtedly reduced the disposition of the 
South Vietnamese military leaders, and other members of that 
minority that has a vested interest in the present regime, to 
come to any negotiated settlement with the Vietcong. It is claimed 
that increased American involvemeni has had a similar effect on 


most of the civilian population, but such an effect is difficult to 
demonstrate because the present junta led bv General Ky has out- 
lawed as traitors all those who urge negotiations wdth the Victcong 
or even discuss the possibility of a peaceful settlement. 

The history of these two decades of increasing American in- 
volvement in Vietnam shows the danger of ignoring the underlying 
ground swell of nationalism with its strong, accent on anti-coloniiil- 
ism. Having reviewed this history, perhaps wc can understand 
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Communists of the Vietnamese men. Starting from a wrono as- 


sumption, the United States has piled one error on another, moving 
deeper and deeper into a deteriorating situation. In the midst of 
a full-scale war, the choices are limited to desperate alternatives. 
Constructive solutions are hard to find. What has happened to 
the attempts to find a formula for negotiations? What kind of a 
settlement may be possible? 
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In July 1965, it was brought to public notice,^ and subsequent' 
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tember 1964 the North Vietnamese government offered throug 
U Thant to send a representative to Rangoon to meet with 
United States representative and discuss the ending of hoslilitit 
in \^ietnam. The United States did not reply to this offer for tw 
months, presumably because of the presidential election, and the 
rejected it. 

At that time the war was going badly for the United State 
and Secretary of Defense McNamara is reported to have felt th: 
the shakv Saieon eovernment could not survive the prospect ( 
peace talks. The reason now officially given for the rejection 
that Secretary of State Rusk’s ‘‘antennae” did not indicate to hii 
that the North Vietnamese seriously wanted to negotiate*^ U 
apparently did not think it important to verify this by arrangir 
the requested quiet discussions, Uater U Thant tried for an ou 
right cease-fire, offering to forward to the other side any tern 
the United States wished to propose even including the drawir 
of a truce line through Laos as well as Vietnam. Again he Wt 
rebuffed by the United Stales. 

Though these facts came as a shock to most Americans an 


^ Eric Sevareid, CBS Radio, London, July 28, 1965, and Look^ Novemb 
26, 1965. 

“Robert McCloskey, New York Times^ November 17, 1965. 
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created something of a crisis of confidence in the government, a 
careful reading of the New York Ti/nes shows that the United 
States has rejected no fewer than seven efforts to negotiate an 
end to the war. 

As early as the fall of 1963, at a press conference right after 
Diem's assassination, Secretary Rusk turned down a French pro- 
posal for a neutral, independent South Vietnam.^ Hanoi, at this 
time, expressed willingness to discuss the establishment of a coali- 
tion, neutralist government in South Vietnam,^ In July 1964, the 
United States rejcclcd a suggestion by U Thant for reconvening 
the Geneva Conference^ of the nine nations that had negotiated 
the original settlement of the Indochina War in 1954, In December 
1964, Ho Chi Minh notified France of his desire to discuss an 
accommodation wnth the United States; and in early February 
. 1965, President de Gaulle, at the urging of North Vietnam, re- 
quested a reconvening of the Geneva Conference to discuss the 
future of Southeast Asia and the United Nations,® There were 
indications that the People’s Republic of China would have been 
willing to attend and that withdrawal of United States forces from 


South Vietnam would not have been a prerequisite, provided even- 
tual withdrawal could be expected as a result of a peace settlement. 
The Administration’s reaction was to say that we had given France 
no mandate to act as a mediator and were not interested in a 
return to the conference table at that time. On February 24, the 
Soviet Union, angering some of the other Communist countries 
by doing so, joined France to press for reconvening the Geneva 
Conference to negotiate a settlement for South Vietnam.'^ 

At this same time U Thant suggested possible preliminaries to 


interlinked dialogues® among the parties most directly involved, 
and an informal seven-pow'er conference,® including all the Geneva 


* Marcus Raskin and Bernard Fall, Vietnam Reader (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1965). 

* New York Times, March 9, 1965, and Manchester Guardian, August 9, 
1965. 

^ Ncm’ York Times, March 9, 1965. 

^ Drew MiddJeion, New York Times, February 23, 1965. 

^ Drew Mjddlelon, New York Times, February 25, 1965. 

' * Thomas Hamillon, New York Times, February 25, 1965. 

* Thomas Hamilton, New York Times, March 9, 1965, 
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powers except Labs and Cambodia. North Vietnam indicated itse^ 
receptive to this suggestion, as did France.^^ The United Staiei 
however, replied coldly, ‘There are no authorized negotiation 
under way with Mr. Thant or any other government.” U Thar 
further drew upon himself the wrath of the United Stales govern 


mpnt bv ciPivinCT 
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“1 am sure that the great ATncrican people. 


only they knew the true facts and the background of the develop 
ments in Vietnam, will agree with me that further bloodshed i 
unnecessary.” 

Hoping that the mere opening of negotiations might result in 
tacit ceasefire, France urged that neither the united States no 
the People’s Republic of China make any preconditions to nego 
tiations.^'^ But Secretary Rusk said that the United States wouL 
agree to no conference until after North Vietnam had stopped th 
flow of men and arms to the Vietcong.^^ Furthermore, he refuse 
to commit the Administration to any definite course, even i 
North Vietnam agreed to end its support of the Vietcong.^® O; 
February 27, the Slate Department published its widely dispute- 
W'hite Paper in an effort to prove that this support was prepon 
der;mt_ 


In February and early March 1965 the United States was begin 
ning large-scale American-piloted combat missions against the Viel 
cong in South Vietnam and massive air raids against North Viel 
Dam. These were do longer retaliation against specific provocativ 
acts but w^cre an avowed effort to punish North Vietnam unt: 
officials were willing to negotiate on terms acceptable to th 
United States. At the same time, Secretary Rusk made it clear tha 
the preconditions for any negotiations must be North Vietnam’ 
cessation of all aid to the Vietcong and an assurance that th 
peace settlement would insure the ‘‘security and independence 
of South Vietnam.**^ This was interpreted in Vietnam to mea 


York Times^ February 26, 1965. 

^ George E. Reedy, White House Press Secretary, as quoted by Max Frar 
keU New York Times, February 25, 1965. 

New York Times, February 25, 1965. 

York Times, February 26, 1965. 

Max Frankcl, New York Times, February 26, 1965. 

“Drew Middleton, New York Times, February 25, 1965. 

New York Times, February 26, 1965. 
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that the L'fiilcd States intends to keep its military forces in ^oiuh 
Vietnam indefinitclv and that Ntmh Vietnam must abandon its 
coal of reunification of Vietnam, North Vietnam showed po injer- 
cst in these terms and the National Liberation Front flatly rejected 
any attempts to negotiate as long as any United Slates forces 
remained in Vietnam,’^ 
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reported that his talks with Ho Chi JVIinh indicated that the only 
precondition for negotiations on which the North w^ould insist 
was cessation of United Stales bombing attacks upon it.^^ 

On April 7, President Johnson, in his speech at Johns Hopkins 
University, declared that the United States would consent to ^'un- 
conditional discussions,” He stipulated, however, that the United 
States would settle for nothing less than an “independent” South 
Vietnam, His speech was predicated on the assumption that the 
National Liberation Front was an adversarv with whom the United 
• States w'as not willing to negotiate. He insisted that North Viet- 
nam, urged on by Peking, w^as the aggressor, and that orders, rnen, 
supplies, and arms flowing in from the North were “the heartbeat 
of the war.” This lent special significance to his proviso that the 
United States would enter into discussions with the governments 
concerned. 

Reactions to this speech w^ere predictable. The National Libera- 
tion Front considered the speech proof that the United States w^as 
ignoring it, the chief antagonist. The National Liberation Front 
and North Vietnam both knew that Hanoi could not end the war 
on behalf of the National Liberation Front, even if it wanted to 
do so, Peking rejected the speech as a device for perpetuatin^t the 
partition of Vieinam and letting the United States stay bn in South 
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On April 11, the South Vietnamese government published a 
leaflet that was scattered by American planes over North Viet- 
nam.^^ This leaflet stated that the National Liberation Front would 




York Jim ex, 1^1 arch 9, 1965’, 

^ The F/7t7£"j of London, April 1, 1965, 

York Times, April 9, 1965, 

••From United States information Agency, Saigon. 
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be barred from all negotiation, since it is “only an instrumcn 
created by the Communist North Vietnamese.” The leaflet alsc 
declared that negotiations could take place only after “precondi- 
tions (such as the withdrawal of Communist troops and cadres; 


laid out by the Republic of Vietnam during eventual preliminary 
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w^as further specified as meaning “previous withdrawal of the Viet 
cong armed units and political cadres” as well as those of th< 
North Vietnamese. This amounted to a denial of the President': 


offer of “unconditional” discussions. 

A senior North Vietnamese diplomat announced that, sinci 
major North Vietnamese objectives are reunification and neutral 
ization of Vietnam, withdrawal of United States forces and i 
coalition government in South Vietnam were essential to an] 
settlem.entj and therefore negotiations on President Johnson' 
terms would amount to surrender. On April 8, 1965, Premie 
Pham Van Dong of the Democratic Republic (North Vietnam, 
stated the Four Points, to be discussed below, as the basis oi 
which it would agree to a Geneva-type conference for negotiatin: 
a peace settlement. 

The National Liberation Front’s negotiating position, which ha( 
hardened in March as soon as the first United States Marine 
landed in South Vietnam, was now matched by a hardening o 
North Vietnam’s position as indicated by Hanoi’s refusal to re 
ceive U Thant or, finally, even letters from North Vietnan 

also refused to receive British missions to explore the possibilil; 
of negotiations. Even if the United States’ negotiating positio] 
were to become clear and reasonably satisfactory to North Viet 
nam, Hanoi was not likely to agree to negotiate while Unite) 
States bombings continued. 

In mid-May, hard-pressed by critics at home and abroad, th 
United States halted its bombing of North Vietnam. It was laic 
revealed that Secretary of State Rusk transmitted a secret mes 
sace to Hanoi at this time throuch the North Vietnamese Embass 
in Moscow. The message stated that the bombing suspension coul- 


New York Times, April 10, 1965. 

“ Drew MiUdlelon, New York Times, December 3, 1965. 
“ Editorial, New York Times, December 30. 1965. 
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be extended if tncre were 


“significant reductions” in Communist 


armed attacks in South Vietnam. “A permanent end'’ to tlic bomb- 
ing in tlie North, it said, could only come through an end to arnied 
attacks by the Vietcong in the South. There was no mention of 
nepoiiations or even informal discussions, such as President John- 
son had proposed on April 7. There was no reference to Hanors 
“Four Points’" peace plan of April 8, 1965. The bombings were 
resumed after five days, hardly enough time for the National Lib- 
cration Front and North Vietnam to consult on any proposal for 
negoiiations. In spite of this short inten^al of time and the tone 
of the American note, wLich w’as close to an ultimatum, a response 
did come from Hanoi. The day before the bombings were re- 
sumed, the government of North Vietnam contacted the French 
government and asked it to inform Washington that North Vietnam 
was prepared to negotiate on the basis of its Four Points without 
demanding the prior complete withdrawal of United States forces 
from South Vietnam. Hish-rankins French officials, while admit- 


ting that this offer from Hanoi did not make any substantia! con- 
cessions to the United Stales, expressed regret that even though, 
as the Slate Department contends, the offer was not transmitted to 
it until a few hours after the bombings had been resumed, the 
United States did not again halt the bombings long enough to in- 
duce a possible improvement in the offer,^^ 

One cannot but be amazed, in view of these seven documented 
missed opportunities for exploring the sincerity of North Viet- 
namese offers for negotiation, that President Johnson declared at 
his press conference on July 13, “I must say that candor compels 
me to tell you that there has not been the slightest indication that 
the other side is interested in negotiation or in unconditional dis- 
cussion, although the United States has made some dozen separate 
attempts to bring that about.” 

The experience in November and December 1965, regarding 
another apparent peace feeler, seems to emphasize the lessons of 
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necking clarification of a reported statement on negotiations by 
Ho Chi Minh, United States planes bombed a power plant only 
fourteen miles from Haiohons, openins up a new phase of escala- 


New York Times, November 19, 1965. 
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tion. Rus^ -television interview at this time cxpressec most 
rifhd admiji-stration view with regard to the National Liberation 


‘i? 

Front,^'^ The United States cannot expect to escalate the war of 
deeds and words and at the same time talk peace.-® 

What, exactly, are the points that have been set forth by the 
North Vietnamese, the National Liberation Front, and the United 
Slates as a basis for negotiation? Are they so far apart that there 
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first look at the various negotiating points, then consider develop- 


ments that indicate a converging of views. 


A. North Vietnam 

The firmly repeated negotiating position of Hanoi was first 
given in the following statement of Premier Pham Van Dong 
on April 8, 1965. 

It is the unswerving policy of the government of the D-R-V. [Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam] to strictly respect the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments on Viet-Nam and to correctly implement their basic provisions 
as embodied in the following points: 

1. Recoiznition of the basic national rights of the Vietnamese peo- 
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pie— peace, incepencience, sovereignty, unity and territorial irucgiuy. 
According to the Geneva Agreements, the United States government 
must withdraw from South Viet-Nam United States troops, military 
personnel, and weapons of all kinds, dismantle all United States mili- 
lary bases there, cancel its “military alliance” with South Viet-Nam. 
jt musl end its policy of inLervention and aggression in South Viet- 
Nam. According to the Geneva Agreements, the United States govern- 
ment must stop its acts of war against North Viet-Nam, completely 
ccasc all encroachments on the territory and sovereignty of the D.R.V. 
2. Pendine the peaceful reunification of Viet-Nam, while Viet-Nam 

r-+;n f fvkTr% tfi#* rjmviscmnC of 
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the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Viet-Nam must be strictly respected. 
The two zones must refrain from joining any military alliance with 
foreign countries. ITiere must be no foreign military bases, troops, or 
military personnel in their respective territory. 

^ nf .^nirth VlrJ-’Miim must bp SCtllcd bv the 







” New York Times, December 8, 1965. 

^ See Arthur Krock, New York Times, December 21, 1965. 
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South Vielna.ntc?;f opie themselves, in accordance with the prog i 
of ihe NFLSV fUi. South Vietnam National Liberation Front], with- 
out any foreign inlerference. 

4. The peaceful reunification of Viel-Nam is to be settled by. the 
Vietnamese people in both zones, without any foreign interference.*^ 

B. The National Liberation Front 

The rjrograiTi of the National Liberation Front of South Viet- 
nam referred to in the statement of Premier Pham Van Dong was 
issued on December 20, I960. It consists of ten major headings 
with numerous subheadings dealing with the overthrow of the 
‘'camouflaged colonial regime of the American imperialists”; pro- 
posals for liberal democratic reform and civil rights; for economic 
improvement, agrarian reform, cultural and educational develop- 
ment, creation of a national army, a foreign policy of peace and 
neutrality, preparation for reunification, and the defense of uni- 
versal peace. A few of the clauses most pertinent for this nego- 
tiatioh study axe here excerpted:^® 

— Elect a new National Assembly through universal sufitage. 

— Reward offlcers and soldiers having participated in the struggle 
against the domination by the Americans and their servants; adopt 
a policy of clemency toward the former collaborators of the Ameri- 
cans and Diemists guilty of crimes against the people but who have 
finally repented and are ready (o serve the people. 

— Abolish all foreign military bases established on the territory of 
Viet-Nani. 

' — Stay out of any military bloc; refuse any military alliance with 
another country. 

— Accept economic aid from any country willing to help us without 
attaching any conditions to such help. • 

— The National Liberation Front of South VieUNam advocates the 
peaceful reunification by stages, on the basis of negotiation and 
through the seeking of ways and means in conformity with the 
interests of the Vietnamese nation. 

— Commercial and cultural exchanges between the tv^'o zones will be 
implemented: the inhabitants of the two zones will be free to move 

^ Submitted in a government report from Hanot dated April 1965, re- 
ported in York Times, August 14. J965. 

^ The full document is given in Appendix II. 
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about throughout the country. . . * The freedom ox • postal 
changes will be guaranteed. 

Statements of the National Liberation Front’s negotiating f 
lion were given to an American professor, Robert S. Browne, 
a French journalist, Georges Chaffard, These indicate consider 
extension from the ten-pofnt program t\hich did not deal din 
with negotiation or the Geneva accords. 

O 

Browne reports that the National Liberation Front calls 

1. An immediate cease-fire, with a freezing of the current niili 
position. 

2. Adjudication by an international body in districts where cor 
IS in dispute, 

3, United States preparation and execution of troop withdr; 
over a six-month period. 

4, A district-by-district election campaign from which a coal! 
government could emerge, 

CbafTard received a longer and more comprehensive stater 
from Hiivn Tan Phat, the Vice-President of the National Lib 
Lion Front: 

Our first task will be to rebuild the economy of South Vietnam, 
that we will need . . , foreign economic aid and foreign investm 
, . . To get aid from western countries we w'ill ha\'e to folic 
policy of neutrality. We know the capitalists. They will w^anl gu: 
tees. We are realists. Even United States aid will be w^elcome. 

The unificaliDn of the armed forces and of the administration 
coexistence of cadres of diverse origins , . . this is going to pr< 
delicate problems, . . , 

We shad be oWiged to obser^^e neutrality. How long will that 
Ten years? Fifteen? More perhaps. . . . 

We Will not even approach the problem of unification for a 
lonti time. . . * One can see that the . , . structure . , , will < 
more from the north. That will delay reunification. . , . Wher 
time comes for unification it will take place on a basis precludini 
nexaiion of one zone by anolher,^^ 





^ Marcus G. Paskin, Bernard B. Fall, Tlir Vici-Nam Reader, pp. 21f 
AVu- York Tinjcs, July 22. 1965. 
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C. United Stai i 

On August 3, 1965, Dean Rusk set forth the United Stales 
position on negotiating principles. 

i* An end to aggression and subversion, 

2. Freedom foVSouth Vietnam to choose and shape for itself its own 
destiny, in conformity with democratic principles and w^ithoui any 
foreian interference. 

V 

3. As soon as accression has ceased, the ending of the military meas- 
ures now necessary^ by the Government of South Vietnam and the 
nations that have come to its aid . . » and the removal of foreign 
military forces from South Vietnam. 

VVe endorse these principles. In essence they constitute a return to the 
basic purpose of the Geneva accords of 1954. Further relations could 
be worked out by peaceful means. And this means the question of a 
free decision by the people of North and South Vietnam on the matter 
of reunificatton, , . . When the aggression has ceased and the free- 
dom of South Vietnam is assured, we will withdraw our forces. . . . 
When the men and arms infiltrated by the north are withdrawn and 
Hanoi ceases its support and guidance of the war in the south, w^hat- 
ever remains in the form of indigenous dissent is a matter for the 
South Vietnamese themseives.^^ 

A summary of the United States negotiating positions was 
recently given by Arthur J. Goldberg, United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations, in a letter to Secretary General U Thant 
in which he reported on the far-flung New Year efforts of the 
government to seek peace. 

Among the points made in our messages conveyed to a number of 
governments are the following: that the United States is prepared 
for discussions or negotiations without any prior conditions what- 
soever or on the basis of the Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962, that 
a reciprocal reduction of hostilities could be envisaged and that a 
cease-fire might be the first order of business in any discussions or 
negotiations, that the United States remains prepared to withdraw its 
forces from South Vietnam as soon as South Vietnam is in a position 
to determine its own future without external interference, that the 
United States desires no continuing military presence or bases in Viet- 

“ Why Vietnam (Governinent Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1965). 
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determined by the South Vietnamese people themselves ihrouch dem 
cratic processes and that the question of the reunification of the tv 
Vieinanis shouJd be decided by the free decision of their two peoples. 


A close scrutiny of the points above reveals that starting fro' 
mutually incompatibk and apparently rigid ncgoliating positiot 
in the winter of 1964-65 — each demanding from the other tl 
equivalent of unconditional surrender — certain aspects of the n 
gotiating positions of both sides became more flexible and tJie 

■npanp tprmc CPPm^H tn r*/^Ti\?prrrinry cirrnifi/>cin+lv 
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1, Geneva Agreements. Both sides claim that they want ; 
negotiate on the basis of the 1954 Geneva Agreements, ahhoyt 
North Vietnam emphasizes that this means United Stales wit] 
drawal and conducting the elections which the United Stati 
blocked in 1956; w'hcreas the United States has tended to en 
phasize that it means (1) North Vietnamese wdthdraw^al, (2 
acceptance of the political partition of Vietnam, authorized on’ 
as a temporary military division in 1954, and (3) the acccptanc 

by the National Liberation Front of Dolitical conditions before 

1 ---- - 

came into existence. 

2. Hanoi's Four Pobits and United States Withdrawal Tl 
United States has moved from adamant rejection of Hanoi’s Foi 
Points when they were put forth in April to an avowed willingne: 
:o discuss them as part of the agenda for negotiations. A cruci. 
point is the question of withdrawal of American military force 
This is put as the first of the Four Points, and in every pubJ 
utterance from Hanoi it is the implied basis upon which any neg< 
tiations must be started. There have been repeated hints, howeve 
from North Vietnamese and National Liberation Front officia 
in Algiers, Prague, Paris, and Moscow'^" that the withdraw: 
of United States forces from South Vietnam may not be a pn 
condition for starting negotiations as long as withdraw^al is unde 
stood to be a necessary result of a peace settlement. This was als 


“ United Stales Mission to the United Nations, Press Release No. 478 
January 5, 1966. 

** Sanford Gottlieb, Sane World, September 1965, 

^ New York Times, October 28, 1965. 

“ Sanford Gottlieb, Sane World, September 1965. 

^ Lord Fenner Brockway, New York Jones, August 22. 1965. 
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the messase of Mr. Janos Peter, ForeiiiD Minister of Huncan', in 
his message to the United Nations General Assembly in OcU')bur^ 
1965. Meanwhile, the United States has declared that all it wants ^ 
is a settlement that wil! permit its honorable withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 

3. Autonomy oj South Vietnam and Reuniftcation. Point four 
of the Hanoi pronouncement indicates considerable modification 
of the Geneva accord which provided only a temporary military 
dividing line at the 17th parallel. North Vietnam has indicated its 
willingness to accept an autonomous regime in South Vietnam 
provided it “genuinely represents all major sections of the south- 
ern population” and that both governments should have the right 
to ‘‘enjoy economic, cultural, and fraternal relations” with coun- 
tries of their own choice.^® This represents a deference to the 
wishes of the National Liberation Front, which has indicated that 
it\vants to delay reunification until it is strong and stable enough 
to negotiate with the North on terms of equality. The United 
States, while continually emphasizing a “free, independent South 
Vietnam,” has nevertheless indicated acceptance of the right of 
North and South to unite, if they choose, without foreign inter- 
ference. 

4. Third Party Presence. The United States has moved from 
irritated outbursts over U Thant’s efforts for negotiation to a 
general appeal to the United Nations to use its good offices*^^ 
(though the United States has not formally laid the Vietnam prob- 
lem before the United Nations as it was bound by the U.N. 
Charter to do before taking unilateral military action). The North 
Vietnamese have given some evidence that they accept fhe need 
of a third-party presence to supervise a cease-fire^® and elections 
in South Vietnam, as specified by the Geneva Agreements of 
1954. A question remains as to what kind of third party would 
be accepted by all parlies and wLat the terms of reference would 
be. This would of necessity be a major part of negotiating dis- 
cussions. 

“William Warbey reporting inien'iews with Ho Chi Minh and Prime 
Minister Pham Van Dong in letter to the Times of London, April 1, 1965. 

^ See Ambassador Goldberg's letter to U ITiant, New York Times, Jan- 
uary 6, 1966. 

"Fenner Brockway, London Tribune, September 10, 1965. 
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5. The Place of the National Liberation From and ihe Ques 
of Elections, The United States has moved from a positioi 
refusal to recognize any right of the Xaiional Liberation F 
to be at the negotiating table to a statement by Pre<i.:cm Johr 
that the presence of the National Liberation Front is not an 
surmountabie obstacle” and that they ‘‘would have no diffic 
being represented and having their view represented/’ The 
tional Liberation Front and Hanoi, on the ether hand, have insi 
all alonor that the Front must have'an independent role of its i 
in negotiations. Any hope deriving from the ambiguity of 
president's statement was probably dashed hv the siatcmen 
the Secretars’ of State in a television iiuer\ievv in December L 
The New Torh Times reports that 'Nlr. Fti'k indicated that 
Victcong’s political organization, the Nadonal Liberanon Fr 
would not be given any political status or hihuec.ee in South \ 
nam through negotiations.” 

A question also remains about what n-pe of South \detnan 
rcpTcsentaiive ihe National Liberation Front and the ?noiui \ 
namese will accept at the conference table. Public s-atements 1 
indicated their unwillingness to treat wiin the Saigon governn 
of General Ky. 

The program of the National Liberation Front is Premier PI 
Van Dong’s third point* This has ne\er been accepted by 
United States* One part of the program is the election of a 
widely representative National Assembly threuch uai\ e753l sufTr 

The United States has indicated its ttillingness thut free e 
tions take place, but it has never stated that it would accept 

L X 

inevitable election of National Liberaiion From lecresentati 
including some Communists, in the resuhJna South \’ietnan 
government* In fact, Secretary Rusk has said: 

If the South Vietnamese people have a chance in free election 
make their own choices, they will not ejec: a Communi^: to powc 
Saigon, I do not believe that the South Vietnamese recr e will be 

■— L 

first people m history freely to elect a Commurust reginieO^ 

^ President Johnson’s press conference. Jalv Z^. 1^^5. 

^ 'Max Franke]* Xew York Tintes, December S. I - *'5, 

“ Max Frankel, A'ew York TimeSy December 3, 1965. 
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The Secretary of State may not intend this to mean that an elcc- * 
tion that chooses Communists is ipxo facto not a free election, but to 
the Vietnamese citizen this must sound like the usual situation un- 
der the Diem resime in which lists of voters w'ere drawn to rule out 
all dissident elements. Because of its political repercussions here 
in the United States, the proposal of any coalition government 
including Communists is a principal stumbling block for negotia- 
tions. 

The course of negotiation feelers has gone through several 
phases. It is clear that the United States showed a complete cool- 
ness toward negotiations from the fall of the Diem regime on 
November 1, 1963, up to the President’s Johns Hopkins speech on 
April 7, 1965, From that speech through the July 28 press con- 
ference and up to the events of the turn of the year, various 
expressions were made indicating an interest in negotiations, and 
separate elements of possible settlement were put forth. The sin- 
cerity of American offers was subject to question on four counts. 
First, any actual overtures from the other side were ignored or 
rebuffed as in the incident at the end of the five-day bombing lull 
in May. Second, the government in Saigon made frequent state- 
ments against negotiations and passed a law in May 1965 that 
made talk of peace a treasonable offense.'*'* Third, each major 
statement for negotiations was coupled with the announcement of 
a new phase of armed forces build-up and offensive action. Fourth, 
there was no attempt on the part of the United States to put all 
its pieces of negotiation into one package and present it with con- 
viction and corresponding action. 

By the end of 1965 the cycle had run its complete course, and 
the Johnson Administration, rather than beins’ aloof from any 
talk of negotiation, set forth on a dramatic worldwide effort to 
persuade ail nations including Hanoi that the United States really 
wanted to bring the dispute from the battlefield to the conference 
table. Ambassador Harriman went to Poland, Yuaoslavia, and 
India. (Poland and India are members of the International Control 
Commission for Vietnam; Yugoslavia is one of the nonaligned 
countries that has offered to mediate.) McGeorge Bundy, Special 

** See Appendix III. 
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Assistant to the President, flew to Ottawa. (Canada is the 
member of the Control Commission.) Arthur Goldberg, LI 


Al 1 — * -- aT "VT..*.' n Tn.^_ 
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and then had high-level talks in Rome, Paris, and London. 
President Hubert Humphrey made a tour to the Far Ea 
discuss Vietnam, among other things. Ambassador Kohler 
ferred with Soviet officials in Moscow. Assistant Secrctai 
State G. Mennen Williams explained Washington’s position v 
leaders of several African countries, and Under Secretary of 
Thoma^ C. Mann did the same in Mexico City. This rather 
tiing swatch from secrecy to glaring publicity, from carefully 
trolled channels to *‘jet-dip]omacy,” as James Reston calle 
brought forth no concessions fronrt Hanoi and only more de 
ciations of a ‘*peace-hoax.” 

The intensive peace efforts of those days may indicate tha 
President was genuinely interested in stopping the war, but the r 
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side. As Ambassador Charles E. Boblen has said, “In dealinj: 
the Communists, remember that in their mind what is seci 
serious, and what is public is merely propaganda.” A sii 
assessment is usually made in Washington concerning Comm 
approaches. The main ingredient lacking in the American [ 
recipe was any assurance that the National Liberation Front c 
have its own representative in the peace conference or in 
future political arrangements for South Vietnam. The conti 
bombing in the South during the cessation of bombing ir 
North made it difficult for Hanoi to make offers without sec 
to betray its ally in the South, Moreover, new units of troops 
landed in South Vietnam, bringing the total to 190,000 at the 
of the year, and the bombing of supply routes in Laos w^as gr 
intensified.^^ Neither of these develooments likelv to h< 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ j ~ 

gardt-'d by Hanoi as an indication of peaceful intent or as a 
tribution to an atmosphere of negotiation. 

This experience of the “peace offensive” of the 1966 
Year period brought into relief the false premises and mist 
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Quoted by James Res Ion, New York Times, January 2. 1966. 
A'evv York Times, January 8, 1966, 
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policy toward Vietnam and much of Southeast Asia for years. 
These misleading guidelines are recapitulated here as keys for 
understanding the negotiation puzzle and the kind of pioposais 
that might bring a settlement. The first such false premise is that 
this “dirty little war” can be won. Policy makers in the United 
States seem to think that the National Liberation Front and North 
Vietnam can be bombed, burned, or starved into submission and 
that then a settlement advantageous to the United States and the 
forces it is backing can be reached. But this is to misread the 
special nature and the thirty-year history of the Communist- 
nationalist movement in Vietnam. The National Liberation Front 
and the North Vietnamese are fired with crusading zeal. Their 
determination to resist United States intrusion renders victory 
impossible in any complete sense. Thus far every escalation on the 
part of the United States has led to a corresponding effort by the 
Vietnamese nationalists and Communists, backed by increasing 
commitments from the Soviet Union and China. 

The second unrealistic premise is that this is a war of aeirrcssion 
by the North Vietnamese instigated by China against the South. 
Such a view distorts the origin of the conflict, the role of the 
National Liberation Front, and the actual relationship between 
Hanoi and Pckini>. This is essentiallv a civil war. True, the Na- 
tional Liberation Front receives increasing support from the North 
Vietnamese, but the revolt in South Vietnam w^as begun and is still 
sustained by groups of South Vietnamese who turned against the 
Saieon eo^'crnment. Resistance aeamst the SaJf^on eovemment is 
likely to continue, gaining much propaganda advantage from the 
U,S. military operation. There is no reason to believe that the 
National Liberation Front will disappear from the scene. It is 
probably now the strongest indigenous political force in South 
Vietnam. Peking is olTering support for what it considers a move- 
ment of liberation, but it is clear that the support thus far has not 
had a significant effect on the course of the conflict. 

False premise number three is the assumption that if Vietnam 
becomes a Communist state, ail the other countries in Southeast 
Asia will follow ”like a row of dominoes.” Vietnam is the setting 
for a unique convergence of nationalism and Communism. What 
happens there will not necessarily determine developments in other 
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countries. Even if some countries should turn to Communisr 
their own socioeconomic revolutions, this need not threaten 1 
imate American interests. The United States has found it pos- 
to get along with the Communist countries in eastern Europe 
thus could presumably coexist with Communist countries in So 
east Asia. What the United States wants to avoid is the form: 
of strone hostile states, oarticularlv such states dependent i 

C ' 1. j 

and aligned with China. But this is precisely what our pre 
military policy promotes by preventing the natural dcvelopi 
of national socioeconomic revolutions and forcing countries 
as North Vietnam into dependence on China. 


J? ...1_ ■ ■_ .. IC i.1 T T-.:*-. ^ 
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on its commitment to the Saigon regime, American credit 
will be questioned in Europe as well as in Asia. This argui 
is the one most often raised in defense of United States pc 
It seems to strike at the very heart of our honor as a nation, 
what does this commitment actually mean? All-out commiti 
to the present Saigon government actually did not exist pric 
the Johnson Administration. It was made by that Administra 
albeit in terms suggesting that it was merely a logical continui 
of earlier commitments made by Presidents Eisenhower 
Kennedy. Now the Administration insists that an unlimited A 
ican commitment exists and that, this being so, the credibiht 
the American government is at stake in any settlement in Vieti 
Thus, although there are grounds for doubting the Admini 
tion's credibility in dealing candidly with the Arricrican pe 
over the problem of Vietnam, the public is asked to give l 
served support to the government so that its credibility ab 
will remain untarnished. 

The Administration is actually trying to make credible w'h 
not credible. It is not credible that American military power c 
be translated into political solutions where politically reqi 
conditiims do not exist. It is not credible that conndcncc coul 
inspired among other countries by unilagging military pursu 
ends, even when ’ these are unreal and inconsistent with 1 
political and social facts. It destroys both confidence and credit 
when America pursues a mistaken coarse doggedly, rcgardlc 
the consequences, and regardless of the human sutiering wc in 
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To give unqualified, undiscriminating support to a military 
junta, as during 1964 and 1965, only makes credible to the 
world the accusation that the United States has abandoned and 

J o *-H r\ 1 I ♦ 1 o 1 <1 rt r-1 A + T 1 I ■ i-ir- \1? 
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country was founded. 

American military power is credible. An Asian ambassador, 
interviewed in the summer of 1965, was asked whether a cessa- 
tion of bombing by the United States would be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness. He replied; 


Weakness!! With the 7th Fleet and the U.S. Air Force? AH Asia — all 
the w'orld — know's the United States is the most powerful nation in 
history, and can do what it wants. You don’t have to show us that. 

ifr ^ r? ^-1 ^ ^ fr 1 I iT- r* r ^ i i f i 
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will question your power.^" 


It is not the military credibility of the United States that is 
lacking, but credibility in matters of rationality, political maturity, 
and legal and moral responsibility. In the eyes of a large part of 
the world. United States conduct in Vietnam has already brought 
its credibility with respect to these nonmilitary qualities into 
question. Much can be done to restore American credibility and 
honor if the United States will abandon its dearly calamitous 
poucy of rciiaccc upon miluary means to achieve jUipossibie 
political ends. 

With policies built on such premises, it is understandable how 
the United States can be moving inexorably down the road of no 
return. But this is not the only path open. The politically relevant 
alternatives now facing the Administration arc to continue escalat- 


ing tlie w'ar or to start de-escalating immediately and, in accord- 
ance with political realities, to make an etlort to negotiate a cease- 
fire and a political sculcmcnt calling for the orderly withdrawal 
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address themselves to exploring possible measures toward such a 
solution. 


*Hnterview by Stephen G. Cary, AFSC staff member. 
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■yj.zzd se:tlement with orderly withdrawal of American 
r.:li; 2 rr forces will not be easy to arrange. It is a co 
-z erzodozal booby traps and logical ambushes. The he 
z!‘.ertic::v- makes us persevere in making proposals, no i 
V or easily betrayed by the next headline, 

^cVaucri in Vitinam is possible without a clear and uneqi 
'zo'znccir.ent by the United States that it intends to end 
/-O a sefdfrneut that will include withdrawing its forces 
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".id by knmediate and meaningful actious to prove our £ 
b 5ueh i mentions arc made clear, neither the Sa 
ror the National Liberation Front and Hanoi will take ; 
z:y overtures on our part to negotiate. This will be espec; 

in Saieon, such as that headed bv Pre^ 
zed he- eonsisrentiy avoided any positive endorsemen 
■zons rzet up through the 1966 New Year peace ofieusi 
die United States was indicating to the whole w 


-Z-Zgzess :o negotiate. The North Vietnamese arc extrer 
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vei by increased military efforts and because the bases 
u:;:z 5u:es is now building at Cam Ranh Bay, Nha Tn 
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7 : Possibilities for a Settlement 


A ro'idca] setilement with orderly withdrawal of American 
forces will not be easy to arrange. It is a cc 
sr. eir:oi:o::al booby traps and logical ambushes. The h( 
:: toe makes us persevere in making proposals, no 

■-cr hew- or easily betrayed by the next headline. 

No so'uiion in Vietnam is possible without a clear and uneqi 
caJ rrcaojxccmeol by the United States that it intends to enc 
vnr a serhfmem that will include wnthdrawimj its forces 
OO' mar wing i:s military bases. This pronouncement will have t 
3 orp:mei by immediate and meaningful actions to prove our i 
:oi:h. Un:U swch intentions are made clear, neither the Sa 
r- ::me nor dae National Liberation Front and Hanoi will take 
coj// ooy o’.ertures on our part to negotiate. This will be espec 
'm_r o:' oo’-^rnments in Saigon, such as that headed bv Pre 
Ny wo.:jh ho- eonsistentiy avoided any positive endorsemen 
oigeniners r.go: up through the 1966 New Year peace offens 
:-en wNA United States was indicating to the whole w 
■/. hhnoness to ne^cotiate. The North Vietnamese arc cxtrei 
i:'p:o:o_:s c: .American intentions because, so often in the ] 
:Lk o: our - Phngness to negotiate has been accompanied or 
Nweo oy increased military efforts and because the bases 
L'aiico 5a::ei ii now building at Cam Ranh Bay, Nha Tr 

■ X Cf*! January 16* 1966; Report of interview of Secre. 
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and Da Nang appear to them to be of a larger and more permanent 
kind than required by the present war in Vietnam. It is important, 
therefore, that while we ask for negotiations we also announce 
immediate steps of de-escalation such as the cessation of bombing 
in both North and South and a freeze on further troop build-up. 
Further steps could include refraining from provocative tactics 
such as patrols in force, unprovoked attacks, and efforts to expand 
the areas of occupation. 

Any pronouncement by the United States must also affirm that 
the future of Vietnam should be decided by the Vietnamese them- 
selves. At the same time, the United States should make clear 
that it is willing to sign and support such agreements as may be 
developed guaranteeing a settlement. This assurance could erase 
doubts stemming from the refusal of the United States to endorse 
the 1954 Geneva Accords. Pham Van Dong, premier of North 
Vietnam, has insisted on the importance of full United States 
participation in any agreement.- The pronouncement should make 
clear that the National Liberation Front would be included in any 
negotiations and in any political settlement in South V^ietnam as 
a party in its owm right and not an appendage of the Hanoi 
delegation. Such a declaration would probably open the way for 
desirable changes in the present political situation in Saigon. No 
one can foretell what might emerge in terms of local political 
forces. But it is possible that the nonmilitary elements that pa\ed 
the way for the overthrow of the Diem regime and that have since 
been suppressed would re-emerge and could help speed the process 
of reaching a settlement. 

Two unilateral steps then constitute the sine qua non for nego- 
tiations. Variants as to order of announcement or extent of action 
may be necessar)^; but before any serious negotiating is possible, 
the United States needs to make clear first that it docs not plan 
to continue its militarv in\oIvement and is starting on immediate 
Steps of dc-escalalion and. second, that the Vietnamese, including 
the National Liberation Front, must decide their own fate. It is 
often said that by makini: unilateral moves the United States is 
giving up bargaining counters or even "blue chips’" as if the Viet- 
namese situation were part of a complicated game. Our goal, 

^ Willi am W'arbcy, MP, -Vt'tv’ York TOncs, Tso\ember 28, 1965. 
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however, must be to bring the war to an end. Steps to convii 
our adversaries of our sincerity are evidently necessary. 

While these initiatives are in progress, a whole series of fore 
international to local, need to be brought to bear on the problei 
The following progression is set forth, not as a rigid pattern, 1 
as suggestive of the wide possibilities. 

1. The United States could call for a general cease-hre for 
parties, supervised by an international body to keep order i 
prevent reprisals. Such supervision might be carried on by 
Internationa! Control Commission (ICC), which was set up 
the Geneva Agreements and is composed of representatives 
Canada, India, and Poland. The ICC would have to be enlan 
or reorganized and given a firmer mandate in order to meet 
objections on both sides to its present composition and functioni 

2. At the same time, a Geneva-type conference should be cal 
together to reapply the principles of the Geneva Agreements 
1954 to the current situation. The logical group to form sucl 
conference would be the original Geneva powers, which could 
assembled on request from- concerned parties by the co-chairm 
Britain and the Soviet Union. Some difficulties would arise 
reconvening this group as originally constituted. For example, 
National Liberation Front, which had no place in the framewi 
of the original body, must be included now, 

A more complicated problem is the official representation 
the present Republic of Vietnam, or South Vietnam. The pres 
military hierarchy in Saigon can be expected to do all in its po^ 
to resist efforts to end the w'ar on terms it would regard as 
favorable. Its suppression of any expressions in favor of a peace 
settlement has made open organized opposition to the war ime 
siblc.^ There is a large non-Communist sector of the populati 
of which the Buddhists and intellectual communities represent c 
a part, which is vitally interested in ending the war. Some me 
must be found to permit them to express themselves. This 
require an end to censorship of the press, restored freedom 
political discussion and organization, and the institution of sc 
otlicially recognized body for public representation. 

* See Appendix III: Decree Law outlawing Communism and pro-C 
munist neuiralisni. 
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One susnestion for achievine; this is that the current Sa\^j!.on 
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government be pressed to establish a council of notables repre- 
senting a wide cross section of civilian and religious leaders who, 
in conjunction with the Saigon government, could form a negotiat- 
ing authority. Such a council might initiate a representative refer- 
endum in Saigon and other urban centers on the issue of whether 
or not the government should enter into negotiations with the 
National Liberation Front, Such a referendum mieht be conducted 
under international auspices, thus providing a precederit for the 
elections that will have to be conducted after a treaty is negotiated. 
Even then it wmld be difficult to arrange a fair vote because of 


unsettled political conditions, intensified by the large number of 
displaced persons. 

If major obstacles arose in setting up a new Geneva-type confer- 
ence, it might be necessary to convene a new group of concerned 
powers, possibly through the good offices of the United Nations 
Secretary General. Some exploratory efforts, preferably quiet and 
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way to solve this problem could be made. 

The United Nations itself would in normal circumstances be 
the natural springboard for the launching of negotiations, the over- 
seeing of a cease-fire, the policing of elections, and the carrying 
on of necessary peace-keeping activities. Expertise in these areas 
has been developed through years of varied experience. Many per- 
sons in the United States have suesested a major role for the 
United Nations. Unfortunately, in this case the United Nations 
faces the particular difficulty that it is not acceptabie as a medial- 

L J I 

iug body to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, to the National 
Liberation Front, or to the People’s Republic of China. Neither 
Hanoi nor Peking belongs to the United Nations. Ever since the 
Korean War they have viewed the world organization wath great 
suspicion as a tool of the United States. In bis policy declaration 
giving the Four Points, Premier Pham Van Dong said, "‘Any ap- 
proach tending to secure a United Nations inteA-ention in the 
Viet- Nam situation is also inappropriate because such approaches 
are basically at variance with the 1954 Geneva Agreements on 
Viet-Nam.” The United States in its conduct has done little to 
allay this suspicion, and indeed in the midst of the whole escalation- 
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negotiation see-saw in the fall of 1965, the State Department was 
engaged in convincing as many national representatives as possible 
that the government of mainland China should not be given the 
credentials for representing China in the United Nations, U Thant 
as Secretary General has made some helpful offers to mediate and 
he may yet play a valuable role, 

3. Once the Geneva-type conference has been convened, its 
first task would be to encourage Saigon and the National Libera- 
tion Front to reach agreement on the formation of a Vietnamese 
Provisional Executive to maintain temporary administration of 
South Vietnam and take measures necessary for the establishment 
of a provisional government. Such arrangements would not be 
simple and the early inclusion of an international force is likely 
to be required. In an inflammatory situation with anarchy and 
chaos near the surface, transitional steps of government are not 
easily carried out. However, the experience of Algeria and the 
Dominican Republic can be cited to show that, at least under some 
circumstances, a provisional executive has been a possible formula. 

4. International supervisory forces should be brought into South 
Vietnam under the aegis of the negotiating conference as earlv 
as possible. A natural starting point is the Internationa] Control 
Commission (ICC) set up for the Geneva Conference of 1954, 
Both sides have indicated willingness to use the ICC as a point 
of departure. Insofar as the provisional government can estab- 
lish stable authority, the function of the international forces could 
be minimized, and yet they might be needed to restrain certain 
militant elements on either side which might attempt to sabotage the 
negotiations. Such a presence might also be of help in guarantceini: 
against reprisals. 

5. The phased withdrawal of United States forces cannot be 
blueprinted this far in advance of negotiations. It is likely that as 
the provisional government, with the help of international police, 
takes over control, the United States forces should be withdrawn 
as rapidly as possible into three or four enclaves. These enclaves 
could be sanctuaries for refugees fearing reprisals and bases for 
logistical support that might still be needed for international 
for ces. The drawing into enclaves would be a tcniporaPj' move 
preparatory to complete withdrawal and dismantling of bases. 
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6. The provisional government would direct the demobilization 
of armed forces on both sides and the withdrawal from South 
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can, under the surveillance of the international presence. The 
provisional government would also be responsible for conducting 
elections, again under the scrutiny of an international umpire. 
The object of such elections might be a Constitutional Assembly 
or an actual permanent government. 

7. Successful negotiations may still leave some elements in 
South Vietnam in danger of reprisals. Predictions have varied 
greatly as to the number of persons on either side who might need 
to seek sanctuar'^. The of regime developed in negotiations and 
elections would make an important difference. On the side of opti- 
mistic predictions is the amazingly favorable experience of the 
amnesty and exchange of persons between the two zones after the 
first Geneva Conference. On the pessimistic side is the cruel nature 
of the current civil war, which may lead to personal vendettas in 
the villages and mass reprisals. The United States would certainly 
owe an obligation to assist persons who felt they might be in jeop- 
ardy because of the United States military withdrawal, A precedent 
is already at hand in the case of Cuban refugees. Snecial legislation 

4^ I- ^ 

would be needed to bring them into this country. This w^ould be 
costly, but the war is now being conducted at an infinitely greater 
expense. 

8. The final act of the Geneva-type conference should be an 
international agreement guaranteeing Vietnam's neutrality and 
its freedom from any outside interference. Major questions such 
as reunification should be left to the Vietnamese after the estab- 
lishment of responsible government in South Vietnam and the 
achievement of relative stability. There should be guarantees 
apainst armed interv^ention or infiltration from either North or 
South Vietnam in the affairs of the other state, but it should 
be made clear that nothing in the agreement precludes even- 

tual reunification of North and South should the Vietnamese 

SO decide. Provisions for commercial and cultural exchanec, free- 

K' 

dom of movement, and postal semce between the two countries 
might well be included. 

9. The way may then be open to fulfill the long-delayed prom- 
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Economic Development and Planning could greatly expand its • 
efforts to train government officials. Following the example of 
the United Nations response to the Congo crisis, a special emer- 
gency reconstruction fund could be established under the United 
Nations which would mobilize the skill and experience available 
through other international agencies. 

10. In every effort to achieve a settlement, the long-range goal 


i-if in TrinQt be*- in minH "Thfi TTnrh’d 

Nations could assist this process if both the People’s Republic of 
China and the Democratic Republic of North Vietnam are no 
longer outlaw's but participants in the world community of nations. 
This would require that the issue of Chinese representation in the 
U.N. be solved. North Vietnam, like South Vietnam, couid then 
become an Observer at the U.N. with full opportunities to take 
part in the economic and social programs of the U.N. system and 
with opportunities for diplomatic consultation at Headquarters. 
With Peking as a member, and with some agreement reached for 
self-determination in the whole area of Vietnam, steps could be 
taken for some type of U.N. guarantee of the neutrality of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Vietnam. Underlying the immediate steps would 
be the broader objectives: the achievement of universality of mem- 
bership in the U.N. and the development of accepted processes for 
the achievement of security through peaceful settlement, peaceful 
change, and the promotion of human rights. 




Conclusion 


As 1966 begins, hopes for a new day in Vietnam hang i 
balance. Will the record of ejaculating horror in 1965 be ext^ 
in 1966, or will it be succeeded by a record of escalating p 
The past year of devastation and deadlock has shown the 
defeating nature of military solutions to political and ccor 
problems. A new approach must be found. 

The experience of Vietnam has shown the need for Ame 
understanding of the social forces impelling change in vast 
of the world. Our future and that of Asia, Africa, and Latin A 
ica are clearly interlocked. Although most Americans benefit 
our growing productivity, the gap between the '‘have'’ and “i 
nor peoples steadily widens. In their affluence, Americans 
scarcely realize the desperation of peoples in most deveh 
nations today. The tihettos of our own cities provide but a . 
sample of the social dynamite among the poorer nations. 1 
conditions cannot be met by dogmatic anti-Communism. Re 
tionary change of some kind is necessary. The tragedy of 
nam shows that revolutionary forces can turn to civil war, 
civil war can lead to outside intervention, and intervention 
lead to an ever-wddening arena of conflict, with the specter o 
H-bomb looming as the ultimate debacle — all this unless the h 
of change are channeled into constructive courses. 

American understanding must go beyond turning from des 


Uve to consti uctiVc appruuche.s. It must become aware oi 
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subtle and dangerous assumption that the United States can deter- 
mine the course of the whole world, either through miUiary power 
or economic power. We condemn the concept of policing the world 


fr%n % 1 » _ii r_ 

Lu itiii iJiio lilt utip ui. uyulg lu uuy uic wuiius auciiiance 
with our largesse. The fallacy of the Pcix Americana is still con- 
ditioning our thinking. 

In the not-so-remote day when we w^ere not a great power and 
were still looked down upon by the European powers, which were 
then engaged in exploiting Asia and Africa and parcelling out 
among themselves extraterritorial rights in China, America was 
admired everywhere. Refugees sought our shores. Patriots took 
inspiration and courage from the Declaration of Independence and 

the wrifino^ of TefTer^^nn and T inrnin 


Now we are technically developed, rich, mighty — and no longer 
admired. The downtrodden multitudes look elsewhere, to the very 
elements that we are bent on destroying. We must refurbish the 
American dream and seek ways to enlarge it into a world dream. 
But we must remember that we Americans are only a small por- 
tion of the dreamers. 

The world to come must be built on international accommoda- 
tion and cooperation. Tlie year 1965, when violence reached a new 

peak in Vietnam and the United Nations was crippled for nine 
* 11 . 

months, was supposed to be International Cooperation Year. The 
new order struggles to be born against great difficulties. Progress 
in conquering disease leads to a setback in conquering poverty. 
The stresses of change produce strains within each new nation, and 
lead to heightened tensions between nations. 

Americans have a natural optimism born of our experience, a 
faith tliat every condition of man can be changed for the better.. If 
we can apply this faith with perspective and with understanding of 
those whose experience has been less fortunate, will be able to 
share in building a world ruled by human rights and human dignity. 
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Appendix I: The 1954 Geneva 

Agreements on Vietnam 

Appendix 1-A 

{The Geneva Agreements iheoreticaUy eftcied the Yr^ar b 
tween French Union forces and the Vietminh in Laos, Cat 
bodia, and Vietnam. These states were to become fully ind 
pendent countries, with the last-named partitioned near ti 
17th parallel into two states pending reunification through *frt 
elections" to be held by July 20, 1956. The United Slates ar 
Vietnam are not signatories to these agreements.) 

Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vief^Naa 
July 20, 1954 


Chapter I — Provisional Military Demarcation Line and 
Demilitarized Zone 

Article 1 

A provisional mifitary demarcation line shall be fixed, on either sid' 
of which the forces of the two parties shall be regrouped alter thei 
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withdrawal* the forces of the People’s Army of Viet-Nam to the north 
of the line and the forces of the French Union to the south. 

The provisional rniUtary demarcation line is fixed as shown on the 
map attached [omitted]. 

It is also agreed that a demilitarized zone shall be established oq 
either side of the demarcation line, to a width of not more than 5 
kms. from it, to act as a buffer zone and avoid any incidents which 
mieht result in the resummion of hostilities. 



Article 2 



The period within which the movement of all the forces of either 
nartv into its recrouninp zone on either side of the nrovisional military 

A V ^ I C ■ -- - - -- ^ j 

demarcation line shall be completed shall not exceed three hundred 
(300) days from the date of the present Agreement’s entry into force. 



Article 3 

When the provisional military demarcation line coincides with a 
waterway, the waters of such waterway shall be open to ci\ il naviga- 
tion by both parties wherever one bank is controlled by one party and 
the other bank by the other party. The Joint Commission shall estab- 
lish rules of navigation for the stretch of waterway in question. The 

- iJ ^ L 

merchant shipping and other civilian craft of each party shall have 
unrestricted access to the land under its military control. 

Article 4 

The provisional military demarcation line between the tw’o final re- 
grouping zones is extended into the territorial w’aters by a line per- 
pendicular to the genera! line of the coast. 

AU coastal islands north of this boundary shall be evacuated by the 
armed forces of the French Union, and all islands south of it shall be 
evacuated by the forces of the People’s Army of Viet-Nam. 



Article 5 

To avoid any incidents w^hich mjaht result In the resumption of hos- 
tilities, all military forces, supplies and ecjuipment shall be withdrawn 
from the demilitarized zone within twenty-five (25) days of the pres- 
ent Agreement’s entry into force. 
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Article 6 

No person, military or civilian, shall be permitted to cross the 
visional military demarcation line unless specifically authorized l 
so by the Joint Commission. 

Article 7 

No person, miiitary or civilian, shall be permiued to entei 
demilitarized zone except persons concerned with the conduct of 
administration and relief and persons specifically authorized to 
by the Joint Commission. 

Article 8 

Civil administration and relief in the demilitarized zone on e 
side of the provisionat military demarcation line shall be the resp 
biUty of the Commanders-in-Chief of the two parties in their re 
live zones. The number of persons, military or civilian, from each 
who arc permitted to enter the demilitarized zone for the condu 
civil administration and relief shall be determined by the respe 
Commanders, but in no case shall the total number authorize! 
either side exceed at any one time a figure to be determined h) 
Trunc^ Gia Military Commission or by the Joint Commission, 
number of civil police and the arms to be carried by them sha 
determined by the Joint Commission, No one else shall carry 
unless specifically authorized to do so by the Joint Commission. 


Article 9 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall be construed as limiting 
complete freedom of movement, into, out of or within the de 
tarized zone, of the Joint Commission, its joint groups, the ! 
national Commission to be set up as indicated below, its inspei 
teams and any other persons, supplies or equipment specifically 
thorized to enter the demilitarized zone by the Joint Commis 
Freedom of movement shall be permitted across the territory u 
the military control of either side over any road or waterway w 
has to be taken between points within the demilitarized zone \ 
such points are not connected by roads or waterways lying compl 
within the demilitarized zone. 
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Chapter II — Principles and Procedure Governing 
Implementation of the Present Agreement 



Article 10 

The Commanders of the Forces on each side, on the one side the 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Union forces tn Indo-China and 
on the other side the Commander-in-Chief of the People’s Army of 
Viet-Nam, shall order and enforce the complete cessation of all hostili- 
ties in Viet-Nam by all armed forces under their control, including all 
units and personnel of the ground, naval, and air forces. 


Article II 


In accordance with the principle of a simultaneous cease-fire 
throughout Indo-China, the cessation of hostilities shall be simuLlane- 
ous throughout all parts of Vlet-Kam, in all areas of hostilities and 
for all the forces of the two parties. 

Talcing into account the time effectively required to transmit the 
cease-fire order down to the lowest echelons of the combatant forces 
on both sides, the tW'O parties are agreed that the cease-firfe shall take 
effect completely and simultaneously for the different sectors of the 
country as follows; 

Northern Viet-Nam at 8:00 a.m. (local time) on 27 July 1954 
Central Viet-Nam at 8:00 a.m. (local time) on I August 1954 
Southern Viet-Nam at S;00 a.m. ^local time) on ii August i954 


It is agreed that Pekin mean time shall be taken as local time. 
From such time as the cease-fire becomes elective in Northern 
Viet-Nam, both parties undertake not to engage in any large-scale 
offensive action in any part of the Indo-Chinese theatre of operations 


and not to commit the air forces based on Northern Viet-Nam crLitside 


that sector. The two parties also undertake to inform each other of 
their plans for movement from one regrouping zone to another within 
twenty-five (25) days of the present Agreements entiy^ into force. 


Article 12 

Ail the operations and movements entailed in the cessation of hos- 
tilities and regrouping must proceed in a safe and orderly fashion: 
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(a) Within a certain number of days after the cea.sc-fire Ag 
ment shall have become effective, the number to be deterrni 
on the spot by the Trung Gia Military Commission* each p 
shall be responsible for removing and neutralizing mines 
eluding river- and sea-mines), booby traps, explosives and 
other dangerous substances placed by it. In the event of its bei: 
impossible to complete the work of removal and neutralizatic 
in time, the party concerned shall mark the spot by placing v. 
blc signs there. All demolition.s* mine fields, wire entani^Jeme 
and other hazards to the free movement of the personnel of t 
Joint Commission and its joint groups, known to be present af 
the withdrawal of the military forces, shall be reported to t 
Joint Commission by the Commanders of the opposing forces; 

(b) From the time of the cease-fire until regrouping is coj 
pleted on either side of the demarcation line: 

(1) The forces of either party shall be provisionally wit 
drawn from the provisional assembly areas assigned to t 
other party. 

(2) When one party's forces withdraw by a route (road 
rail, w'aterway, sea route) which passes through the tenitor 
of the other party (see Article 24), the latter party’s force 
must prov'isionally withdraw three kilometres on each side o 
sucn route, but in such a manner as to avoid interfering witJ 
the movements of the civil population. 

A rticle 1 3 

From the time of the cease-fire until the completion of the move 
ments from one regrouping zone into the other, civil and miiitar> 
transport aircraft shall follow alr-corrtdors between the provisiona 
assembly areas assigned to the French Union forces north of the de- 
marcation line on the one hand and the Laotian frontier and the 
regrouping zone assigned to the French Union forces on the other 
hand. 

^ The position of the air-corridors, their width, the safety route for 
single-engined military aircraft transferred to the south and the .search 
and rescue procedure for aircraft in distress shall be determined on 
the spot by the Trung Gia Military Commission. 

Article 14 

Political and administrative measures in the two regrouping zones, 
on either side of the provisional military demarcation line: 
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(a) Pending the general elections which will bring about the 
unification of Viet-Nam, the conduct of civil adrninistration in 
each regrouping zone shall be in the hands of the party whose 
forces are to be regrouped there in virtue of the present Agree- 
ment; 

(b) Any territory controlled by one party which is transferred 
to the other party by the regrouping plan shall continue to be 
administered by the former party until such date as all the troops 
who are to be transferred have completely left that territory so as 
to free the zone assigned to the party in question* From then on, 
such territory shall be regarded as transferred to the other party, 
who shall assume responsibility for it. 

Steps shall be taken to ensure that there is no break in the 
transfer of responsibilities. For this purpose, adequate notices 
shall be given by the withdrawing party to the other party, which 
shall make the necessary arranjzements, in particular by sending 
administrative and police detachments to prepare for the assump- 
tion of administrative responsibility. The length of such notice 
shall be determined by the Trung Gia Military Commission. The 
transfer shall be effected in successive stages for the various ter- 
ritorial sectors. 

The transfer of the civil administration of Hanoi and Haiphong 
to the authorities of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam shall 
be completed within the respective time-limits laid down in 
Article 15 for military movements, 

(c) Each party undertakes to refrain from any reprisals or 
discrimination against persons or organizations on account of 
their activities during the hostilities and to guarantee their demo- 
cratic liberties. 

(d) From the date if entry into force of the present Agreement 
until the movement of troops is completed, any civilians residing 
in a district controlled by One party w^ho wish to go and live in 
the zone assigned to the other party shall be pertuLued and helped 
to do so by the authorities in that district. 

Article 15 

The disengagement of the combatants, and the withdrawals and 
transfers of military forces, equipment and supplies shall take place 
in accordance with the following principles! 

(a) The withdrawals and transfers of the military forces, 
equipment and supplies of the two parties shall be completed 
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within three hundred (300) days, as laid down in Artie 
the present Agreement; 

(b) Within either territory successive withdrawals s 
made by sectors, portions of sectors, or provinces. Transle 
one regrouping zone to another shall be made in su( 
monthly installments proportionate to the number of troop 
transferred; 

(c) The two parties shall undertake to carry out al 
withdrawals and transfers in accordance with the aims 
present Agreement, shall permit no hostile act, and shall 1 
step whatsoever which might hamper such withdrawals anc 
fers. They shall assist one another as far as this is possible 

(d) The two parlies shall permit no destruction or sabo 
any public property and no injury to the life and property 
civil population. They shall permit no interference in loc 
administration; 

(e) The Joint Commission and the Internationa! Conn 
shall ensure that steps are taken lo safeguard the forces 
course of withdrawal and transfer: 

(f) The Trung Gia Military Commission, and later th 
Commission, shall determine by common agreement the 
procedure for the disengagement of the combatants and fo 
withdrawals and transfers, on the basis of the principle: 
tioned above and within the framework laid down below: 

1. The disengagement of the combatants, includi 
concentration of the armed forces of all kinds and als 
party's movements into the provisional assembly an 
signed to it and the other party's provisional with 
from it, shall be completed within a period not cxc 
fifteen (15) days after the date when the cease-fire hi 
effective. 

The general delineation of the provisional assembh 
is set out in the maps^ annexed to the present Agreeiv 
In order to avoid any incidents, no troops shall 1 
tioned less than 1,500 metres from the lines delinhti 
provisional assembly areas. 

Daring the period until the tran.sfcrs are concluded, 
coastal islands west of the following lines shall be in' 
in the Haiphong perimeter: 

— meridian of the southern point of Kebao Island 

^ Not reprinted here. 
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— northern coast of the He Rousse (excluding the 
island), extended as far as the meridian of Can^pha- 
Mines 

— meridian of Campha-Mincs. 

2. The withdrawals and transfers shall be effected in the 
following order and within the following periods (from the 
date of the entry into force of the present Agreement): 

Forces of the French Union Days 


Hanoi perimeter 80 

Haiduong perimeter 100 

Haiphong perimeter 300 


Forces of the Feople's Army of Vlei-Nam 

Ham Tan and Xuyenmec provisional assembly area 80 

Central Viet-Nam provisional assembly area — first installment 80 

Plaine des Jones provisional assembly area , . . 100 

Point Camavi provisional assembly area 200 

Central Viet-Nam provisional assembly area — last installment 300 


Chapter HI — Ban on Introduction of Fresh Troops, Military 
Perso nn el- A r ms anci Munitions, Military Bases 

Article J6 

With elTect from the date of entry into force of the present Agree- 
ment, the introduciion into Viet-Nam of any troop reinforcements and 
additional military personnel is prohibited. 

It is understood, however, that the rotation of units and groups of 
personnel, the arrival in Viet-Nam of individual personnel on a tempo- 
rary^ duty basis and the return to Viet-Nam of individual personnel 
alter short periods of leave or temporary duty ouiside Viet-Nam shaii 
be permitted under the conditions laid down below: 

(a) Rotation of units (defined in paragraph fc) of this Arti- 
cle) and groups of personnel shall not be permitted for French 
Union troops stationed north of the provisional military' demarca- 
tion line laid down in Article 1 of the present Agreement, during 
the withdrawal period provided for in Article 2. 

However, under the heading of individual personnel not more 
than fifty (50) men, including olheers, shall during any one 
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month be permitted to enter that part of the country north o. 
provisional military demarcation line on a temporary duty 1 
or to return there after short periods of leave or temporary 
outside Viet-Nam. 


(b) “Rotation” is defined as the replacement of uniti 
groups of personnel by other units of the same echelon o: 
personnel who are arriving in Viet-Nam territory to do i 
overseas service there; 
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or the corresponding echelon for air and naval forces; 

(d) Rotation shall be conducted on a man-for-man basis, 
vided^ however, that in any one quarter neither party shall ir 
ducc more than fifteen thousand five hundred (15,500) mem 


of its armed forces into Viet^lNam under the rotation policy, 

(e) Rotation units (defined in paragraph (c) of this Arti 
and groups of personnel, and the individual personnel mcntic 
in this Article, shall enter and leave Viet-Nam only through 
entry points enumerated in Article 20 below: 

(f) Each party shall notify the Joint Commission and the 
ternationl Commission at least two days in advance of any 
rivals or departures of units, groups of personnel and indivic 
personnel in or from Viet-Nam. Reports on the arrivals or 
partures of units, groups of personnel and individual personne 
or from Viet-Nam shall be submitted daily to the Joint Comi 
sion and the International Commission, 


AH the above-mentioned notifications and reports shall ind'K 
the places and dates of arrival or departure and the number 
persons arriving or departing. 

(g) The International Commission, through its Inspect 
Teams, shall supervise and inspect the rotation of units ; 
groups of personnel and the arrival and departure of individ 
personnel as authorized above, at the points of entry enumern 
in Article 20 below. 


Article 1/ 

(a) With effect from the date of entry into force of the pres 
Agreement, the introduction into Viet-Nam of any reinforccnie 
in the form of all types of arms, munitions and other war m; 
.rial, such as combat aircraft, naval craft, pieces of ordnance. 

' ' '4 

engines and jet weapons and armoured vehicles, is prohibited. 
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(b) It is understood, however, that war matertal, arms am 
mimitions which have been destroyed, damaged, worn out or usee 
up after the cessation of hostilities may be replaced on the bash 
of piece-for-piece of the same type and with similar characteris- 
tics. Such replacements of war material, arms and munitions 
shall not be permitted for French Union troops stationed north 
of the provisional military demarcation line laid down in Article 
1 of the present Agreement, during the withdrawal period pro- 
vided for in Article 2. 

Nava] craft may perform transport operations between the 
regrouping zones. 

(c) The war material, arms and munitions for replacement 
purposes provided for in paragraph (b) of this Article, shall be 
introduced into Vict-Nam only through the points of entry enu- 
merated in Article 20 below. War material, arms, and munitions 
to be replaced shall be shipped from Viet-Nam only through the 
points of entry enumerated in Article 20 below; 

(d) Apart from the replacements permitted wathin the limits 
laid down in paragraph (b) of this Article, the introduction of 
war material, arms, and munitions of all types in the form of un- 
assembled parts for subsequent assemblv is prohibited; 

(e) Each party shall notify the Joint Commission and the 
International Commission at least two days in advance of any 
arrivals or departures which may lake place of war material, 
arms and munitions of all types* 

In order to justify the requests for the introduction into Viet- 
Nam of arms, munitions and other war material (as defined in 
paragraph (a) of this Article) for replacement purposes, a report 
concerning each incoming shipment shall be submitted to the Joint 
Commission and the International Commission. Such reports 
shall indicate the use made of the items so replaced. 

(f) The Internationa] Commission, through its Inspection 
Teams, shall supervise and inspect the replacements permitted 
in the circumstances laid down In this Article, at the points of 
entry enumerated in Article 20 below* 



Article 18 

With effect from the date of entry into force of the present Agree- 
ment, the establishment of new military bases is prohibited through- 
out Viet-Nam territory* 
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Article 19 

With effect from the dale of entry into force of the pre<ierit Agree- 
ment, no military base under the control of a foreign Slate may be 
established in the regrouping zone of either party: the two parties 
shall ensure that the zones jrssigned to them do not adhere to any mili- 
tary alliance and are not used for the resumption of hosiiliiies or to 
further an aggressive policy. 

Article 20 

The points of entry into Viet-Nam for rotation personnel and re- 
placements of material are fitted as follows: 

— Zones to the north of the provisional military demarcation Tine: 
Laokay, Langson, Tien-Yen, Haiphong, Vinh, Dong-Hoi, 
Muon e-Sen; 

— Zones to the south of the provisional military demarcation line: 
Tourane, Quinhon, Nhatrang. Bangoi, Saigon, Cap St. Jacques, 
Tanchau. 


Chapter IV — Prisoners of War and Civilian Internees 


Article 21 
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internees detained by each of the two parties at the coming into force 
of the present Agreement shall be carried out under the following 
condiiioT^s: 


(a) All prisoners of war and civilian internees of Viet-Nam, 
French, and other nationalities captured since the beginning of 
hostilities in Viet-Nam during military' operations or in any other 
circumstances of war and in any part of the territory of Viet- 
Nam shall be liberated within a period of thirty (30) days after 
the date when the cease-fire becomes effective in each theatre. 

(b) The term ^‘civilian internees” is understood to mean all 
persons who, having in any way contributed to the political and 
armed struggle between the two parties, have been arrested for 
that reason and have been kept in detention by either party during 
the period of hostilities. 
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(c) All prisoners of war and civilian internees held hy either 
party shall be surrendered 1o the appropriate authorities of the 
other party, who shall give them ail possible assistance in procee^d- 
ing to their country of origin, place of habitual residence^ or the 
zone of their choice. 


Chapter V — Miscellaneous 
Article 22 

The Commanders of the Forces of the two parties shall ensure that 
persons under their respective commands who violate any of the pro- 
visions of the present Agreement are suitably punished. 

Article 23 

In cases in which the place of burial is kno^\ n and the existence of 
graves has been established, the Commander of the Forces of either 
party shall, within a specific period after the entry' into force of the 
Armistice Agreement, permit the graves ser\'ice personnel of the other 
party to enter the part of Viet-Nam territory under their military con- 
trol for the purpose of finding and removing the bodies of deceased 
military personnel of that party, including the bodies of deceased pris- 
oners of war. The Joint Commission shall determine the procedures 
and the time limit for the performance of this task. The Commanders 
of the Forces of the two parties shall communicate to each other all 
information in their possession as to the place of burial of military 
personnel of the other party. 

Article 24 

The present Agreement shall apply to all the armed forces of either 
party. The armed forces of each party shall respect the demilitarized 
zone and the territory under the military control of the other party, 
and shall commit no act and undertake no operation against the other 
party and shall not engage in blockade of any’ kind in Viet-Nam. 

For the purposes of the present Article, the word “territory” in- 
cludes territorial waters and air space. 


Article 25 
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Commission and its joint groups and to the International Commission 
and its inspection teams in the performance of the functions and tasks 
assigned to them by the present Agreement* 

Article 26 

The costs involved in the operations of the Joint Commission and 
joint groups and of the International Commission and its Inspection 
Teams shall be shared equally between the two parties* 

Article 27 

The signatories of the present Agreement and their successors in 
their functions shall be responsible for ensuring the observance and 
enforcement of the terms and provisions thereof* The Commanders 
of the Forces of the two parties shall, within their respective com- 
mands, take all steps and make al! arrangements necessary to ensure 

full compliance with all the provisions of the present Agreement by 
all elernents and military personnel under their command. 

The procedures laid down in the present Agreement shall, whenever 
necessary, be studied by the Commanders of the two parties and, if 
necessary, defined more specifically by the Joint Commission. 


Chapter VI — Joint Commission and International 
Commission for Supervision and Control in Vict-Nam 

28. Responsibility for the execution of the agreement on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities shall rest with the parties. 

29. An Internationa! Commission shall ensure the control and su- 
pervision of this execution. 

30. In order to facilitate, under the conditions shown below, the 
execution of provisions concerning joint actions by the two parties, a 
Joint Cornmission shall be set up in Viet-Nam. 

31* The Joint Commission shall be composed of an equal number 
of representatives of the Commanders of the two parties. 

32* The Presidents of the delegations to the Joint Commission shall 
hold the rank of General. 

The Joint Commission shall set up joint groups the number of which 
shall be determined by mutual agreement between the parties. The 
joint groups shall be composed of an equal number of officers from 
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both parties. Their location on the demarcation line between the re- 
grouping zones shall be determined by the parties whilst taking into 
account the powers of the Joint Cornmission. 

33. The Joint Commission shall ensure the execution of the follow- 
ing provisions of the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities: 

(a) A simultaneous and seneral cease-fire in Viet-Nam 
for all regular and irregular armed forces of the two parties. 

(b) A re-groupment of the aimed forces of the two 
parties. 

(c) Observance of the demarcation lines between the re- 
grouping zones and of the demilitarized sectors. 

Within the limits of its competence it shall help the parties to exe- 
cute the said provisions, shall ensure liaison between thern for the pur- 
pose of preparing and carrying out plans for the application of these 
provisions, and shall endeavor to solve such disputed questions as may 
arise between the parties in the course of executing these provisions. 

34. An International Commission shall be set up for the control and 
supervision over the application of the provisions of the agreement on 
the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam. It shall be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the following Slates: Canada, India, and Poland, 

It shall be presided over by the Representative of India. 

35. The Internationa] Commission shall set up fixed and mobile in- 

spection teams, composed of an equal number of officers appointed by 
each of the above-mentioned States. The fi.xed teams shall be located 
at the following points: Laokay, Langson, Tten-Yen, Haiphong, 

Vinh, Dong-Hoi, Muong-Sen. Tourane, Quinhon, Nhatrang, Bangoi, 
Saigon, Cap St. Jacques, Tranchau. These points of location may. 
at a later date, be altered at the request of the Joint Commission, or 
of one of the parties, or of the International Commission itself, by 
agreement between the International Commission and the command 
of the party concerned. The zones of action of the mobile teams shall 
be the regions bordering the land and sea frontiers of Viet-Nam, the 
demarcation lines between the re-grouping zones, and the demilitarized 
zones. Within the limits of these zones they shall have the ri^ht to 
move freely and shall receive from the local civil and military authori- 
ties all facilities they may require for the fulfilment of their tasks 
(provision of personnel, placing at their disposal documents needed 
for supervision, summoning w itnesses necessary for holding enquiries, 
ensuring the secvirity and freedom of movement of the inspection 
teams etc. , .), They shall have at their disposal such modern means 
of transport, observation, and communication as they may require. Be- 
yond the zones of action as defined above, the mobile teams may, by . 
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agreement with the command of the party concerned, carry out othe 
movements within the limits of the tasks given them by the preset! 


agreement. 


36. The International Commission shall be responsible for super 
vising the proper execution by the parties of the provisions of tht 
agreement. For this purpose it shall fulfill the tasks of control, obser 
vation, inspection, and investigation connected with the application o. 
the provisions of the agreement on the cessation of hostilities, and h 
shall in particular: 

(a) Control the movement of the armed forceg of the two 
parties^ effected within the framework of the regroupment plan. 

(b) Supervise the demarcation lines between the regrouping 
areas, and also the demilitarized zones. 

(c) Control the operations of releasing prisoners of war and 
civilian internees. 

(d) Supervise at ports and airfields as well as along ail fron- 
tiers of Viet-Nam the execution of the provisions of the agree- 


ment on the cessation of hostilities, regulating the introduction 
into the country of armed forces, military personnel and of all 
kinds of arms, munitions, and war material. 

37. The International Commission shall, through the medium of 
the inspection teams mentioned above, and as soon as possible either 
on its own initiative, or at the request of the Joint Commission, or of 


one of the parties, Undertake uie ueecssary luvesiigauons ootn aocU’ 


mentaiy and on the ground. 

38, The inspection teams shall submit to the International Com- 
mission the results of their supervision, their investigation, and their 
observations; furthermore, they shall draw up such special reports 
as they may consider necessary or as may be requested from them by 
the Commission. In the case of a disagreement witlu'n the teams, the 


conclusions of each member shall be submitted to the Commission. 

39. If any one inspection team is unable to settle an incident or 
considers that there is a violation or a threat of a serious violation the 
International Commission shall be informed; the latter shall study the 
reports and the conclusions of the inspection teams and shall inform 
the parties of the measures which should be taken for the settlement 
of the incident, ending of the violation or removal of the threat of 
violation. 


40. When the Joint Commission is unable to reach an agreement 
on the interpretation to be given lo some provision or on the appraisal 
of a fact, the international Commission shall be informed of the dis- 
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puted question. Its recommendations shall be sent directly to the 
parties and shall be notified to the Joint Commission. 

41. The recommendations of the International Commission shall be 
adopted by majority vote, subject to the provisions contained in Article 

42. If the votes are divided, the chairman’s vote shall be decisive. 

The International Commission may formulate recommendations 
copxerning amendments and additions which should be made to the 
provisions of the agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Vict-Nam, 
in order to ensure a more effective execution of that agreement. These 
recommendations shall be adopted unanimously, 

42. When dealing with questions concerning violations, or threats 
of violations, which might lead to a resumption of hostilities, namely: 

(a) Refusal by the armed forces of one party to effect the 
movements provided for in the regroupment plan; 

(b) Violation by the armed forces of one of the parties of the 
regrouping zones, territorial waters, or air space of the other 
party; 

the decisions of the International Commission must be unanimous. 

43. If one of the parties refuses .to put into eflcct a recommenda- 
tion of the Internationa! Commission, the parties concerned or the 
Commission itself shall inform the members of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

If the International Commission does not reach unanimity in the 
cases provided for in Article 42, it shall submit a majority report 
and one or more minority reports to the members of the Conference. 

The International Commission shall inform the members of the 
Conference in all cases where its activitv is being hindered. 

44. The International Commission shall be set up at the time of 
the cessation of hostilities in Indo-China in order that it should be able 
to fulfill the tasks provided for in Article 36. 

45. The Imernational Commission for Supervision and Control in 
VieUNam shall act in close co-operation with the International Com- 
missions for Supervision and Control in Cambodia and Laos. 

The Secretaries-General of these three Commissions shall be re- 
sponsible for co-ordinatlno their work and for relations between them. 

46. The International Commission for Supervision and Control in 
Viet-Nam may, after consultation with the International Commis- 
sions for Supervision and Control in Cambodia and Laos, and having 
regard to the development of the situation in Cambodia and Laos, 
progressively reduce its activities. Such a decision mast be adopted 
unanimously. 
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47, All the provisions of the present Agreement, save the secon' 
sub-paragraph of Article 11, shall enter into force at 2400 hour 
(Geneva time) on 22 July 1954. 

Done in Geneva at 2400 hours on the 20th of July 1954 in Frenc 

y 

and in Viet-Namese, both texts being equally authentic. 


For the Commander-in-Chief of 
the People’s Army of Viet-Nam 


lA‘tJUANG tJUU, 


For the Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Union Forces in 
Indo-China 


Vice-Minister of National Defence 
of the Democratic Republic of 
* Viet^Nani 


Brigadier-General Delteii. 


Appendix 1— B 


Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference (Jol/ 21 
1954) 


Nations taking part in the Conference: ICingdom of Cambodia 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam^ France, Kingdom of Laos 
People's Republic of China, State of Vietnam, Union of Sovie 
Socialist Republics, United Kingdom {Great Britain), Unites 
States of America. 


U The Conference takes note of the agreements ending hostilitie 
in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam and organizing international contro 
and the supervision of the execution of the provisions of these agree 
ments. 

2. The Conference expresses satisfaction at the ending of hostiliiie 
in Cambodia. Laos, and Vietnam; the Conference expresses its con 
viction that the execution of the provisions set out in the presen 


^ Further Docutnenis Reiating jo tite Discussion of Indacfiina at th 
Geneva Conference (Miscellaneous No, 20 [1954], Command Paper, 9239) 

London: Great Britain Pariiamentary Sessional Papers, XXXI (1953-54) 

pp, 9-11. 
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declaration and in the agreements on the cessation of hostilities wi 
permit Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam henceforth to play their par 
in fuli independence and sovereignty^ in the peaceful community c 
nations. 

3. The Conference takes note of the declarations made by th 
Governments of Cambodia and of Laos of their intention to adop 
measures permitting all citizens to take their place in the nations 
community, in particular by participating in the next general election 
which, in conformity with the constitution ol each of these countries 
shall take place in the course of the year 1955, by secret ballot an< 
in conclitfons of respect for fundamental freedoms, 

4. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the agreement oi 
the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam prohibiting the introduction inu 
Vietnam of foreign troops and military personnel as well as of al 
kinds of arms and munitions. The Conference also takes note of th( 
declarations made by the Governments of Cambodia and Laos of thei 
resolution not to request foreign aid, whether in war material, h 
personnel, or in instructors except for the purpose of the efTectivi 
defense of their territory and, in the case of Laos, .to the extent de 
fined by the agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Laos. 

5. The Conference takes note of the clauses In the agreement oi 
the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam to the effect that no mihtan 
base under the control of a foreign State may be established in th< 
regrouping zones of the two parties, the latter having the obligatioi 
to see that the zones allotted to them shall not constitute part of an^ 
military alliance and shall not be utilized for the resumption of hos 
tilities or in the service of an aggressive policy. The Conference alsc 
takes note of the declarations of the Governments of Cambodia ant 
Laos to the effect that they will not join in any agreement vsdth othei 
States if this agreement includes the obligation to participate in £ 
military alliance not in conformity with the principles of the Chartei 
of the United Nations or, in the case of Laos, with the principles ol 
the agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Laos or, so long aj 
their security is not threatened, the obligation to establish bases or 
Cambodian or Laotian territory for the military forces of forcigr 
pow ers. 

6. The Conference recognizes that the essentia! purpose of the 
agreement relating to Vietnam is to settle military questions with 2 
view' fo endme hostilities and that the mj!irar\‘ demarcation line h 
provisional and should not in any way be interpreted as consiitutin^ 
a political or territorial boundary. The Conference expresses its con- 
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victton that the execution of the provisions set out in the present 
declaration and in the agreement on the cessation of hostilities creates 
the necessary basis for the achieveinent in the near future of a po- 


litical settlement in Vietnam, 

7. The Conference declares that, so far as Vietnam is concerned, 
the settlement of politicai problems, effected on the basis ot respect 
for the principles of independence, unity, and territorial integrity, 

cK-tM tho tr\ pt^lnv thp i frpp- 

JtLLlll T f w ■.m- xi- ^ ■ u ^ la i.x « ^ ^ 

doms, guaranteed by democratic institutions established as a result 
of free general elections by secret ballot. In order to ensure that 
sufficient progress in the restoration of peace has been made, and 
that all the necessary conditions obtain for free expression of the 
national wilt, general elections shall be held in July, 1956, under the 
supervision of an international commission composed of representa- 
tives of the Member States of the International Supervisory Commis' 
sion, referred to in the agreement on the cessation of hostilities. Con- 
sultations will be held on this subject between the competent repre- 
authoritiftm nf two 7one.s from Tulv 20. 1955. onw'ard. 


8, The provisions of the agreements on the cessation of hostilities 
intended to ensure the protection of individuals and of property must 
be most strictly applied and must, in particular, allow everyone in 
Vietnam to decide freely in which zone he wishes to live, 

9. The competent representative authorities of the North and South 
zones of Vietnam, as well as the authorities of Laos and Cambodia, 
must not permit any individual or collective reprisals against persons 
who have collaborated in any way with one of the parties during the 


war, or against members of such persons’ families. 

10- The Conference takes note of the declaration of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic to the effect that it is ready to withdraw 
its troops from the territory of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, at the 
request of the Governments concerned and within periods which 
shall be fixed by agreement between the parties except in the cases 
where, by agreement between the two parties, a certain number of 
French troops shall remain at specified points and for a specified 
time. 

11. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the French 
Government to the effect that for the settlement of all the problems 
connected with the rc-establishmcnt and consolidation of peace in 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, the French Government will proceed 
from the principle of respect for the independence and sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 
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12. In their relations with Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, each 
member of the Geneva Conference undertakes to respect the sov- 
ereignty, the independence, the unity, and the territorial integrity of 
the above-mentioned States, and to refrain from any interference in 
their internal affairs. 

13. The members of the Conference agree to consult one another 
on any question which may he referred to them by the International 
Supervisory Commission, in order to study such measures as may 
prove necessary to ensure that the agreements on the cessation of 
hostilities in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam are respected. 

[This section of the Geneva Agreements h-oj not signed by any 
nation, but rather agreed to by voice vote.] 
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[This unilateral declaration by the United States Government 
sets forth its position with regard to the Geneva Accords, whic/t 
it did not sign.] 


Statement by the Under Secretary of State" at the 
Concluding Plenary Session of the Geneva Conference, 
July 21, 1954" 

As I stated on July 18, my Government is not prepared to join in 
a declaration by the Conference such as is submitted. However, the 
United States makes this unilateral declaration of its position in these 
matters: 




Dcclarrdion 

The Government of the United States being resolved to devote its 
efforts to the strengthening of peace in accordance with the princi- 

" Wattcr HedeU Smith. 

® Departnient of Stale Bulletin, Aug. 2, 1954, pp. 162-163. 
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pies sfid purposes of the United Nations takes note of the agreements 
concluded at Geneva on July 20 and 21. 1954, between (a) the 
Frnnco-Laotian Command and the Command of the Peoples Army 
of \'iet-Nam; (b) the Royal Khmer Army Command and the Com- 
mand of the Peoples Army of Viet-Nam; (c) Franco-Vietnamese 
CommiUnd and the Command of the Peoples Army of Viet-Nam and 
of paragraphs 1 to 12 inclusive of the declaration presented to the 


. * i- 


vjeneva L^omerence on Jiuy ueciares with regard me 

aforesaid agreements and paragraphs that (i) it will refrain from 
the threat or the use of force to disturb them, in accordance with 
Article 2(4) of the Charter of the United Nations dealing with the 
obligation of members to refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force; and (ii) it would view any rcnew^al of 
the aggression in violation of the aforesaid agreements with grave 
concern and as seriousW threatening international peace and security. 

In connection with the statement in the declaration concerning 
free elections in Viet-Nam my Government wishes to make clear its 


if r' v r* rv r* r ■ -n. rt 1 o f i rt ri 

■’U'^iLlU'Li V ^ ^ VhI lUI (A LX 


vrt \X/r»-cKinrft on 

LUkSiAW LLA. Tf W kJ 


On June 29, 1954. as follows: 


In the case of nations now divided against their will, we shall 
continue to seek to achieve unity through free elections supervised 
bv the United Nations to insure that they are conducted fairly. 

\^'ith respect to the statement rtiade by the representative of the 
State of Viet-Nam, the United States reiterates its traditional position 
that peoples are entitled to determine their own future and that it 
will not join in an arranttement which would hinder this. Nothing in 

^ T-^ ti n rt iTict 1C i>r r?r^F*c i I i/'Ci Cin\/ H I'HH rf 1 1 

11.3 Ik. U Li Li JkJJL 4iiLLV.>^ x * i. ^ w Li wx M%_rwsr xxni i.* * w x w — 

fTom this traditional position, 

W'e share the hope that the agreements will permit Cambodia, Laos, 
and \'ieL-Nam to plav their part, in full independence and sovereignty, 
in the peaceful community of nations, and wall enable the peoples 
of thet area to determine their own future. 
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program of the National Liberation Front of South 
Viet-Nam’^ 


[On December 20. 1960, the day of its founding, the National 
Liberation Front of South Viet-Nam issued a nianifesio and published 
its ten-point program, the text of which follows:] 


L Overthrow the camouflaged colonial regime of the American /m- 
perialisis and the dictatorial power of Nqo Dinh Diem, servant of 
the Americans, and institute a government of national democratic 
union. 


The present South Vietnamese regime is a camouflaged colonial 
regime doniinated by the Yankees, and the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment is a servile government, implementing faithfully all the policies 
of the American imperialists. Therefore, this regime must be over- 
thrown and a government of national and democratic union put in its 


-r 


place composed oi represeniaiives ot an social oi an uiiiiuiiLm- 

ties, of the various political parlies, of all religions; patriotic, eminent 
citizens must take over for the people the control of economic, po- 
Jitical, social, and cultural interests and thus bring about independence, 
democracy, well-being, peace, neutrality, and efforts toward the peace- 
ful unification of the country. 


^English translation reprinted from The Two Vlet-^aws: A Political and 
MUiturs AnaUwis by Bernard B. Fall, published by Frederick A. Praegcr, 
Inc,, New York, 1964, 
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II. Institute a largely liberal and democratic regime, 

1. AboUsh the present constitution of the dictatorial powers of 
Ngo Dinh Diem, servant of the Americans. Elect a new National 
Assembly through universal suffrage. 

2. Implement essential democratic liberties: freedom of opinion, of 
press, of assembly, of movement, of trade-unionism; freedom of reli- 
gion without any discrimination; and the right of all patriotic or^an- 
Lzations of whatever political tendency to carry on normal activities, 

3. Proclaim a general amnesty for all political prisoners and the 
dissolution of concentration camps of all sorts; abolish fascist law 
10/59 and all the other antidemocratic laws; authorize the return to 
the country of all persons persecuted by the American-Diem regime 
who are now refugees abroad. 

4. Interdict all illegal arrests and detentions; prohibit torture; and 
punish all the Diem bullies who have not repented and who have 
committed crimes against the people. 

IIL Establish an independent and sovereign economy, and improve 
the living conditions of the people, 

1. Suppress the monopolies imposed by the American imperialists 
and their servants; establish an independent and sovereign economy 
and finances in accordance with the national interests; confiscate to 
the profit of the nation the properties of the American imperialists 
and their servants. 

2. Support the national bourgeoisie ia the reconstruction and devcil- 
opment of erj/ts and industry; provide active protection for national 
product5 through the suppression of production taxes and the limita- 
tion or prohibition of imports that the national economy is capable 
of producing; reduce customs fees on raw materials and machines. 

3. Revitalize agriculture; modernize production, fishing, and cattle 
raising; help the farmers in putting to the plow unused land and in 
developing production; protect the crops and guarantee theic disposal. 

4. Encourage and reinforce economic relations between the city 
and country, the plain and the mountain regions; develop commercial 
exchanges with foreign countries, regardless of their political regime, 
on the basis of equality and mutual interests. 

5. Institute a just and rational system of tajtation; eUminate harass- 
ing penalties. 

6. Implement the labor code: prohibition of discharges, of penalties, 
of ill-treatment of wage earners; improvement of the living conditions 
of workers and civil servants; imposition of wage scales and protective 
measures for young apprentices. 

7. Organize social welfare: find work for jobless persons; assume 
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the support and protection of orphans, old people, invalids; come to 
the help of the victims of the Americans and Diemists; organize help 
for areas hit by bad crops, fires, or natural calamities, 

8, Come to the help of displaced persons desiring to return to their 
native areas and to those who wish to remain permanently in the 
South; improve their working and living conditions. 

9, Prohibit expulsions, spoliation, and compulsory concentration 
of the population; guarantee job security for the urban and rural 
working populations. 

IV. Reduce land rent; implement agrarian reform yvith the aim of 
providing land to the tillers, 

1. Reduce land rent; guarantee to the farmers the right to till the 
soil; guarantee the property right of accession to fallow lands to 
those who have cultivated them; guarantee property rights to those 
farmers who have already received land. 

2. Dissolve “prosperity zones/' and put an end to recruitment for 
the camps that are called “agricultural development centers.” Allow 
those compatriots who already have been forced into “prosperity 
zones” and “agricultural development centers” to return freely to 
their own lands. 

3. Confiscate the land owned by American imperialists and their 
servants, and distribute it to poor peasants without any land or with 
insufficient land; redistribute the communal lands on a just and ra- 
tional basis, 

4. By negotiation and on the basis of fair prices, repurchase for 
distribution to landless peasants or peasants with insufficient land those 
surplus lands that the owners of large estates will be naade to relinquish 
if their domain exceeds a certain limit, to be determined in accord- 
ance with regional particularities. The farmers who benefit from such 
land distribution will not be compelled to make any payment or to 
submit to any other conditions. 

V. Develop a national and democratic culture and education. 

1. Combat all form.s of culture and education enslaved to Yankee 
fashions; develop a culture and education that is national, progressive, 
and at the service of the Fatherland and people. 

2. Liquidate illiteracy; increase the number of schools in the fields 
of general education as well as in those of technical and professional 
education, in advanced study as well as in other fields; adopt Viet- 
namese as the vernacular language; reduce the expenses of education 
and exempt from payment students who are without means; resume 
the examination system. 

3. Promote science and technology and the national letters and' 
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arts; encourage and support the intellectuals and artists so as to per- 
mit them to develop their talents in the service of national recon- 
struction. 

4. Watch over public health; develop sports and physical educa- 
tion, 

VI. Create a national army devoted to the defense of the Fatherland 
and the people. 

1. Establish a national armv devoted to the defense of the Father- 

■ " 

land and the people; abolish the system of American military advisers. 

2. Abolish the draft system, improve the living conditions of the 
simple soldiers and guarantee their political rights; piu an end to 
ill-treatmerft of the military; pay particular attention to the depend- 
ents of soldiers without means. 

3. Reward officers and soldiers having participated in the struggle 
against the domination by the Americans and their servants; adopt 
a policy of clemency toward the former collaborators of the Ameri- 
cans and Diemists guilty of crimes against the people but who have 
fioallv repented and are readv to serve the people. 

y X - j ■ i " i 

4. Abolish all foreign military bases established on the territory of 
Viet-Nam. 

VII. Guarantee equality between the various minorities and between 
the two sexes; protect the legitimate interests of foreign citizens esiah- 
lished in Viet-Nam and of Vietnamese citizens residing abroad. 

1. Implement the right to autonomy of the national minorities: 
Found autonomous zones in the areas with a minority population* 

those zones to be an integral part of the Vietnamese nation. 

Guarantee equality between the various nationalities: each nation- 
alitv has the rieht to use and develop its lanjmacre and writinf? svstem. 

y c? ■ " "1 " " ^ ' 

to maintain or to modify freely its mores and customs; abolish the 
policy of the Americans and Diemists of racial discrimination and 
forced assimilation. 

Create conditions permitting the national minorities to reach the 
general level of progress of the population: development of their 
economy and culture; formation of cadres of minority nationalities- 

2. Establish equality between the two sexes; women shall have equal 
rights with men from all viewpoints (political, economic, cultural, 
social, etc.). 

3. Protect the leeitimate interests of foreign citizens established in 

Viet-Nam. 

4. Defend and take care of the interests of Vietnamese citizens 
residim: abroad. 
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VIII. Promote a foreign policy of peace and neutrality , 

1. Cancel all unequal treaties that infringe upon the sovereignty 
of the people and that were concluded with other countries by the 
servants of the Americans. 

2. Establish diplomatic relations with all countries, regardless of 
their political regime, in accordance with the principles of peaceful 
coexistence adopted at the Bandung Conference. 

3. Develop close solidarity with peace-loving nations and neutral 
countries; develop free relations with the nations of Southeast Asia, in 
particular with Cambodia and Laos. 

4. Stay out of any military bloc; refuse any military alliance with 
another countr}^ 

5. Accept economic aid from any country willing to help us with- 
out attaching any conditions to such help. 

IX. Re-establish normal relations between the two zones, and prepare 
for the peaceful reuni ficat ion of the country. 

The peaceful reunification of the country constitutes the dearest 
desire of all our compatriots throughout the country. The National 
Liberation Front of South Viet-Nam advocates the peaceful reunifica- 
tion by stages on the basis of negotiations and through the seeking 
of ways and means in conformity with the interests of the Vietnamese 
nation. 

While awaiting this reunification, the sovemments of the two zones 
will, on the basis of negotiations, promise to banish all separatist and 
w'armongering propaganda and not to use force to settle differences 
between the zones. Commercial and cultural exchanges between the 
two zones will be implemented; the inhabitants of the two zones will 
be free to move about throughout the country as their family and 
business interests indicate. The freedom of postal exchanges will be 
guaranteed. 

X. Struggle against all aggressive war; actively defend universal peace. 

L Strui^s^le against all aggressive war and against all forms of im- 
perialist domination; support the national emancipation movements 
of the various peoples. 

2. Banish all warmonserini^ propaganda; demand general disarma- 
ment and the prohibition of nuclear weapons; and advocate the utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

3. Support all movements of striscgle for peace, democracy, and 
social procress throughout the world; contribute actively to the de- 
fense of peace in Southeast Asia and in the world. 
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Saigon Daily News, Thursday^ A'fay 20^ 1965. 


Communists and Pro-Reds Outlav/ed Anew 
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•Chit^L of State Fhan Khac Suu on Mon* 


day proclaimed Decree Law 004/65 amending Decree Law 
SL/CT of February 1, 1964^ which outlawed Communhm. and 
Communist neutralism. The Decree Law, whose contents are as fol- 
lows* had been favourably voted by the National Legislative Council. 


Article 1 

The following actions are deemed as actions specified and punished 
by Decree Law 093-SL/CT of February' 1, 1964: 

(a) All direct or indirect actions aimed ar sDreadin!^ Communisr 
poUcies, slogans and instructions by any individual or group ol in- 
dividuals influenced or controlled by the Communists. 

(b) All moves which weaken the national anti-Communist 

and are harmful to the anti-Communist strujtgle of the people and 
the Armed Forces. All plots and actions under the false name 
peace and neutrality according to a Communist policy and sinii' n 
plots and actions arc considered as belonging to the category of such 
moves as mentioned above. 

(c) The ditfusion, circulation, distribution, sale, display in piihuc 
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places, and the keeping of these above mentioned aims, either in 
printed form, drawings, photographic, or otherwise, with the same 
effects as stated in paragraphs a and b (Article 1). 

Article 2 

All associations, agencies, and organizations violating Article I shall 
be disbanded and their properties confiscated. 

The Prime Minister will decide on procedures to liquidate the pro{>- 
erties of these organizations by decrees. 

Article 3 

Except in cases where the ‘*Du*’ No. 47 of August 21, 1956, on 
external security can be applied, all violations against this Decree 
incur a penalty of imprisonment from one to five years. Besides, the 
court can apply additional penalties mentioned in Art. 42 of the Modi- 
fied Penal Code of Article 27 of the Penal Code (Viet Nanfs ancient 
codes). 

Article 4 

The Corps Area Field Military Court, during the emergency situa- 
tion, has the competence to judge all violations said in this Decree, 
which are caught flagrante delicto within the territory of the Corps 
Area, according to procedures contained in Decree 11-62 of May 21, 
1962, on the setting up of the Field Military Court, 

If not cauchi flagrante delicto, or if perpetrated in normal national 
situation, the perpetrations shall be tried by the military court. 

Article 5 

This Decree Law is promulgated according to the emergency pro- 
cedure. 
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Members of the Vietnam Working Party, AFSC 


Pfonjan P. Clark Vice President, GiUord Instrument Lahoratorles, 
Inc., Oberlin, Ohio; member of Friends Arnbufance Unit in China. 
1945-46; director of China Desk, AFSC, 1947-48; director of AFSC 
Algerian Refugee Program, 1961-63^ spending a year each in Algeria 
and Morocco; currently on Board of Directors of the AFSC, 


* 

Woodruff 7 . Emlen Investment counselor; 1944-46 administered 
the AFSC relief mission in North Africa and France; spent four 
months in Vietnam 195S as marketing economist for Economic Co- 
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.... 


operauon /vominisiraiion v^ow une oi inree mciiiners or me 

AFSC exploratory mission to Vietnam for two months, summer 1965; 
currently serving on AFSC Board of Directors. 


Dorothy Hutchinsori International Chairman, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; writer and lecturer on international 
relations; took ‘'Journey of Friendship” around the world in 1954; 
member of National Speakers Bureau of United World Federalists 
and of the World Aflairs Council of Philadelphia; author of “Tov\ard 
a World Political Community” and other pamphlets and articles. 

George McT. Ka}un Professor of Government at Cornel! University; 
director of CornelTs Southeast Asia PrOLiram: author ot Scuionahsfn 
and Revolution in Indonesia (1952) and The Asian-Ajrican Confer- 
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ence C1956); editor of Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia 
(1964) and Major Governments of Asia (1963); has contributed 
articles to various periodicals. 


Jonathan MirsUy Instructor, Oriental Studies Department (Chinese), 
University of Pennsylvania; lived and traveled in Southeast Asia 1958- 
61; spent summer of 1965 in South Vietnam under auspices of 
Inter-University Committee for Debate of Foreign Policy; on the 
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England; articles; chapters on China. 


A. ]. Muste Executive Secretary of Fellowship of Reconciliation; 
1940-63; Secretary Emeritus, 1963 to present; author of Nonviolence 
in an Aggressive World (1947), Not by Might (1947), and numerous 
articles; editor of Liberation; Associate Editor of the Presbyterian 
Tribune. 


W. Allyn Rickett Associate Professor of Chinese Studies, University 

f Pp n nc ni anH lF»r»trit*Ar of T'ci r> rrVn i 

National University, China, 1948-50; special research student, Yen- 
ching University, China, 1950-51; author of Prisoners of Liberation 
(1957), The Kuan-Tzut A Repository of Early Chinese Thought 
(1965), and Legal Thought and Institutions of the People's Republic 
of China (in preparation). 



Clarence H. Yarrow Secretary, International Affairs Division, 
AFSC; taught political science at University^ of Mississippi and Alle- 
gheny College; administered and taught in experimental college pro- 
gram for Telluride Association; Review Officer, War Labor Board, 
Detroit; Regional Secretary, North Central Region, AFSC; directed 
Around-the-World Seminar 1962. 
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Peace in Vietnam 

ANEW APPROACH IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


**You Anip rif'J-inQ linrlArcf'iinrl Vrtir 
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of our children, prostitutes of our women, and Communists of our 


men! 


These words were uttered by a young Vietnamese teacher. 
They were directed at an American G I in Hue, South Vietnam, who 
had been passing out candy to a group of youngsters. The accusa- 
tions made by the teacher may or may not be exaggerated, but they 
do indicate the strong emotions that are aroused in many South 
Vietnamese people by the presence of American soldiers in their 
country. 

The American Friends Service Committee, a Quaker organi^ 
zation, has been making every effort that it can to end the fighting 
in Vietnam. As a part of this effort, a working party was appointed 
to search for alternatives to military force. The resulting report 
provides by no means the only answer, but it does point out paths 
of action we can follow to halt the war's expansion and to bring 
the destruction of property and human life to an end. 

"Responsibility for this tragedy rests on many shoulders, but 
as Americans we must face the reality of the suffering and death 
to which millions of human beings who happen to be Vietnamese 
are being subjected," say the authors — people well equipped to 
understand and evaluate the situation in Southeast Asia. "It is sim- 
ply not possible to build a house and burn it'at the^ame time." 

The paper deciares that destruction must Stop and that Amer- 
ican policy must turn to a search for constructive approaches. 
Americans must be wary of the subtle and dangerous assumption 
that the United States can determine the course of the whole world. 
The experience of Vietnam shows the need for a new understand- 
ing of the social forces compelling change in many nations. 

Available in cloth— .00 


HILL AND WANG, 141 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 


Cover photograph by Pa.ur Schutzer. LIFE Magazine © Time Inc. 
Cover de&jgn by Libra Studios. Ir>c. 
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\ Jonathan Mirsky* instructor’ 
in the Oriental Studies Depart- 
ment, and W* Allyn Bickett, As- 
sociate Professor of Chinese 
Studies, have assisted in the 
preparation of a recently-pub- 
lished American Friends Service' 
. Committee report on Vietnam* 
The booklet, *<Peace in Viet- 
nam; A New Approach in South- 
east Asia*’, e:^resses the be- 
1- gf that the United States cannot 
ejqpect to achieve peace in Viet- 
nam while it continues to escalate 
the war by words and deeds* 
North Vietnam, the report oon-^ 
Unues* will not believe Am eric i 
peace offers as long as the Unit^ 
^.States Increases Its znilitj 
jstrength in South Vietnam while 
^refusing to negotiate with the 
National Liberation Front. 




VI the gap. 

These American *^aise pro- 
mlses'“ enumerated by the book- 
let are: that this **dirty litth 
war** can be won; that this is' 
a Chinese -instigated war of ag- 
gression; that if Vietnam be* 
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The present bargaining posi- 
tions of the United States and 
North Vietnam are qxiite close 
to each other, the booklet notes, 
but '^false premises and mis- 
taken assumptions*’ h^d by the 
Uixii:edr~states prevent a-*r;itjsing 
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comes a communist state, tne 
rast of Southeast Asia will fol- 
low ‘*like a row of dominoes'*; 
and that if the U.S. reneges 
on its commitment, American 
prestige will be hurt elsewhere. 

The booklet concludes in- 
stead; that victory is impossible 
in the face of Viet Cong ‘‘seal**: 
that this a basically a civil war; 
that the rise of nationalism In 
Southeast Asia makes the 
^^domino theory'* inapplicable; 
and that our original commit- 
ment to Diem's government was 
in no sense a pledge of military 
6-ipport, 

\ Once negotiations are under^ 
ttken, the report states, political 
a^tUement must be faced. The 
booklet lists ten steps in such 
a settlement, including a super- 
vised cease- fire, a Geneva- 
type conferexnce* the phased with- 
draw' al of American troops, the 
protection and resettling of re- 
fugees, and the provision of 
massive economic assistance. 

Mirsky and Rickett were 
members of an eight— man work- 
ing party appoiatedby the Ameri- 
QiL!3uE?2^ds Service Committee— 
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nam situation- Other members financial profit. Thr-work^ 

of the group are; Bronson Clark, party was not paid to dc the 
vice president of Gilford In- writing, nor will they collect 
strument Laboratories, Inc,, royalties from the writing, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Woodruff Emlen, 
investment counselor ; Dorothy 
Hutchinson, International Chair- 
man of the Womefi's Internationa 
League for Peach and Freedom^ 

George McT. Kahin, Professor 
of Southeast Asian Studies, Cor- 
nell University; A-J. Muste, ex- 
ecutive secretary emeritus oJ 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation; 
and Clarence Yarrow, In- 
ternational Affairs Division sec- 
retary of the American Friends 
Service Committee, 

Non-Pratit Writing 

Mirsky described the speec 
and coordination with which the 
pamphlet was put together- The 
Committee started writing in. 
mid-November and completed it 
In January ‘Svith no haggling", 

'‘This is a great example,'* he 
said, how the Quakers make 
people suppress their egos-** 

Mirsky also noted 
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triif. ;ror;. }’i*i*4iu^*:>:>it tc- \'^ io:i lo earn 

conren. abou: *jie C:\i^ War clireciiy lo Prtiiot;*! Lincolii* 
On Ftb^u:n II. tta hi: 

Nev^ ^ori. iC' V* iil.;n^:oj, ic- ioii. 

Oanada. anc tht Oisitjit 
Cor.ftrciicc and Vi 


I 10 a irain froni 
1»1 k Jntr.di Uozz thirry-4r\'ca 
of Columbia in a "Priends’ 
igiJ oji Lnc \^ £J' Hi \ icinam/' convened b> 
tlir Fritnd.- Coordij:aiinj: Commuief on Peace. 

Xiit -conicrenct wa* a det^i) jr.ttnirirful one to zVi who 
participated Unfortunately wt arrived toe* late to hear vhat 
we vert told wa> an cxce1*cm talL or* "Frieudi Facing tlie 
Chklicn;^ of ^ ar Xodav^' hy bamue: Levering chainnan of 
^ the Board of Christian Social Service of Friends United Meetf 
ing but ve did reach there in time to hear Stephen G. Cart 
of iht Anjerican Friends Senice Commiuee ipeal on “Kev^ 
Pohr) Approaches in Southeast Asia.'" He aaid that as our 
pnescni policies had not w^orked oui> the govemment had 
dimply escalated them! The people of Vietnam, he added, feel 
ihat a new- day i» coming, jind esen thoutrh. in their ixjvem- 

^ ki»' “ f~ ~ ' — ■'J' 

And misery, they do not know what this new day will be, they 
want to be a pan of it Our premise that we must make a stand 
or the rest of the world will iaii is a False one, ju as our theory 
that we car. ^ om to win the people %vith food while at the 
aame tiine destroying them with Force, 

Mn, Kjyoko Cho. exchange professor at Princeton from 
International University in Tokyo, speaking on *'How Asians 
U, S, Policy,*^ said chat 75 per cent favor a cease-fire 
and that she is disturbed about so much news of escalation and 

ao HtUe nndpn Tan f?i np mrkTt^l rvre\Kl^YT\e CK* wX^m 
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^rcat social changes, sudi as Votes for women, that came about 
^ after World War II (though they had started before), 

mnd of the great push toward learning in China, where any- 
one who can read is trying to uaci* others. If America a>ul<^ 
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Holland Hunter, economist and author from Havcrlord 
College, considered the tjuestion: “Hom» Shall the United 
Deal With Communism?*' In the next few* years, he laid, 
miliiom of people— poor, hungry, turbulcm, envious, poorly 
educated, dnpente— will me in t iuigt of action, economic 
-pressure, and polidcaJ desires. Our role should be one 
Teconciliauon. but we are under a severe disad^'antage, for our 
inheritance it a colonial past and our background is rich 
{comparatively), educated, white, and healthy. Ouuiden cannot 
effect iodal tevolutions loi oihcn. but we must ieam ali we 
. can about theno and help to lolvc their great problems in 
wonviolent, humane ways. 

£ilecn Brim on Waring, whose drawings illustrating “Tout Friends 
Dix^ in on liDOoln** (excerpu from her grandfather's iournil} an* 

. pcared in the Fkiemk Jouenal of May Is. 1065. is a No* 

{fwmcrly Philadelphia) Friend and artist. Her report on the coo^ 
vigil in V'ashingion is augmented b) severa] paragraphs 
‘ taken from another lepon writien by fiallv Hozun. Kt^ 

Z^y^rJTTfttnd, " ' 
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N>;ro;i*.:e^ 5*eii]er7*cn! ir. \'jciriam.'' J.c; w£ ci.nno: t’kiiid 


wlij j£f 


v-f irt GCiiroying and tl^a; tivt Vitin^tiitoe pcop^t v‘i:hi 

he talked las: aurnnicr feJi u^i our war u viih China 
but VC arc using Uiti: cojiitr^ ^o; dciDOJistraLion pur- 
post*. Ht &-:d u*«it as ve ccr*Lii.L;t u- iherx; d 4 tir vih lo 

fCiist stiRen$ as ''■*as the case wi^h ihc English vhen the 
Cerm^iis bomhed ihcm), and more and more \'ieLi*amc 4 t 
III line agains; us. Both aides cojumiT arrocitjcs, he said, and; 
4 >ur ideals cominue lo erode. For years the German people kepi^ 
^uiei while a whole comniunuy was being destroved: jiov a 
ooimnuntty across the world is also being destroyed. Do we want 
to particTpaic in its destruction? 

Ai a general session various concerns were brought forw*ard 
and referred to aevcral Saturday-afLcrnoon worktbops, the re- 
aulu of which were aummed up at the e%ening session, w‘hich 
was brought to a meaningful close by Dorothy Hutchinson of 
Xbingion Meeting, JenUntown. Pa., international chairman 
•f the Women 's International Dcague for Peace and Freedom, 
]^hose theme was **Strcngthen with hfight by HU SpiriL^' The 
early Chrisiiam, ahe said. wcr"e not afraid of power. In a poll 
of taxi drivers, ahe reported, she had found most of them 

m . . — 

'JLgainst the war. Think of cbeir power, she suggested: **Taxi 
Driven Against the War in VictnamV (Later we started out 
own poll on this^ but we xmis: have picked the exception ior 
he was slIII ahiouting at us as we escaped lo join the vigil:) 
Besides expreasinc moral iudm^eni on war. Dorothy Hutch. 

• ^ ^ V ^ ^ ^ n — 

-snsoiv Tcminded us, wc must hzvt all the facts: the Geneva 
accords, this as a aSdl %yar, whai the real story of the commit- 
menu arc, and why containment of communism is not only 
-ineffectual but inadvisable. To pra^ and then lo feel relieved 
of responsibilirv. she said, can Jead to nothintr beinet don^ hv 
the individual. Prayer should increase sensi Usury, and the action 
following it is a required release. A deep sUenoe followed her 
ulk. 

1 Chairmen of the various conference sessions induded Stew- 
art Xfeacham of the American Friends Servi^ Comtnittee, Lyle 
'^atum of the Friends Peace Committee, George Corwin of 


Friends General GonfCTenee’’'George Sa^^cr of Friends V\ 
Xfeeting, and Edward Snyder of tht Friends Commitic 
National Legulation. 

During the business sessiom and after intensive discu 
of the workshop reports, the conference concurred in a: 
the Friends Coordinating Committee on Peace to send for 
to Friends' bodtes a concern endorsed by New I'ork V 
Meeting s Reprcsenuiive Committee “that every possible n 
he explored to secure unrestri aed passage of relief wo 
and material to the embattled people of bo*J-. Norih* and S 
Vietnain.*' The committee was also asked to prepare a bu] 
urging Friends to consider bow paying taxes and buying 
bonds involved them in financing the military'. 

A minute W'as approved asking Friends to assist po! 
candidates with *"pcace^riented"’ platforms, with the F 
faring guidance by drawing up a *‘f>cace platform for 1 
and a bibliography on how to organise political acuon. 

Intense concern with an enlightened China policy bro 
approval of a greatly expanded political and educational e 
based on the present ones of the AFSC and the FCNL, 
would reach all Monthly Meeungt in the United Sun 
conference* vigil, or public witness in the fail of 19 S 6 (poi 
e U.N.) is en visioned.^ , 
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a mteu::: io: vor^h;p. iLcre i ai)cr.: ir*irc;* ic i2-je V»'iikc 
Hous' ar.d k %Mp;: ir. Pirk. Wt rr.c: iwc, froHi 

Vriimin^ior. Colirpc (Ohio; vhcv had driver, il] nir:": v-ith 
>omc iiui^cr.ii ic> tike pin ^^e lojr ioo*s out places iri one of 
the Jorp iiuci fttanding in the mud o: ihe park (jot i: Lkd been 
ra;r*in" a»i momingV i here, ead'. i;. ftHcni ro^dfuiilori ‘kc 

watched the chan^ci o: lich: in the iVy ajid on tl-ie \\'hiie Koiue 
unti! the rair. flopped; blue *ky appeared; and the lun canie 
out lo turn ihc Houfte and iv- reflection in thi vei 

street imo « brilUirit piciij'rt Eut ftoon ilicre vcrc black cloucb 
<and dj&iant thunder and lipncninp and our %k'as hit b'’ 
wind and a benching downpour. Tnc g^ardi who had been 

i landing ar the House gate, vaidiing us. fled for cover,, 

nd «ome of tu aciempted to huddle under umbrdlaft, butj 

iapiie the deluge." we remained on"^i^“tIir ihc 
•■elicr* came. 1 

In looking back to that fairly iponianeous trip of my grand' 
father*! to W'ashingion almost lOi years ago 1 rcalite that they' 
aook the long train ride in all expectation of seeing the Presi- 
dent. and lhai they were aaually esconed on foot to the Wliite 
Houie and into President Lincoln's presence that same day by 
the Secretary of State. Those who so ably planned our gather^- 
ing February probably had no expectation that any tudi 
aneetin^could take place today, and no doubt Presidem J<din- 
fii Secretary of State w'cre both far away! 
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YOur letter oi April 16th has been recelTed. 


‘ In response to your inquiry, Information 
contained In our files must be maintained as confidential In 
accordance with regulations off the Department of Justice. lam 
sure you will understand the reason for this policy and why I ~ 
am unable to famish the data you reqoestsd. ■ 
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«« £dsar £oover * 

IJOTE; BufUes contain no record of correspondent. The American Fri 
45ervice Committee is well known to the Bureau as a pacifist group withi 
the Quaker Church. The Bureau has not investigated this group, althouj 
the Domestic Intelligence Division is following the activities of certain 
indiyiduals within this organization. TThe above address has been verifh 
through the telephone directory. 
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VIDEK; ARKED FORCES SPECTACULAR SHOW, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
KAY FIVE - SEVEN, INSTANT. INFORKATION CONCERNING QS >. 



REMYTELS MAY FOUR AND FIVE LAST* 

THREE AND FIVE PERSONS, RESPECTIVELY, OBSERVED AT AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING DEKON5TRATION • ATTENDENCE LOW BECAUSE OF HEAVY RAIN. 
REPRESEN TAHVES OF SEATTLE WOKEN ACT FOR PEACE, A COHHUNIST 
INFILTRATED 6ROUP; SEATTLE COMMITTEE TO END VAR IN VIETNAM, 

o 

A COMPOSITE VIDEK CROUP; AMERICAN FRIEND’S SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

A REaciOUS CROUP , REPRESENTED. NO VIOLENCE OR ARRESTS REPORTED* 

* 

LHH FOLIO VS* 
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FBI «ASH DC 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
PEDEEAL BUEEAU OF INVESTIGATION 


100-42E 17 



Illi&o'is 

;1&5£ 


VOTEK'5 RAECE 
RAY 14 > IS, 1866 


Reference 1e being mAde to e cecorenduir daved Ifay .€, 
1966 captioned &£ a.bove. 

On Ray 6, 1666 Special Agents of tbe Federal Bureau 
«f Investigation observed two sen and two women distributing 
voter pledge cards at four different intersections on State 
Street in downtown Chicago. The pledge cards called for the 
recipients to pledge to vote for candidates in 1966 who vill 
work vigorously for peace. The distributing began at 4:30 
p.m. Kay 1966 and ceased at 5:30 p.xi. 

Msiy l&SS f S i vs 

by Federal Bureau of Investigation Agents distributing voter 
pledge cards at the saae locations. The individuals wore shirts 
erhich bore the inscription **Vote Row on.'Tiet Kaa" and the dis- 
tributing took place between 10:30 a.s. and 12:30 p.a. May 7, 
A966. 

The distributing vas peaceful in nature and there vrere 
&o incidents In connection with the distribution on either date. 


ENCLOSURE 

/oo "// 


TCT£E'5 

IC^.Y 14-15, I&66 


This docuAeot contains neither recoAitiend&tlons nor con* 
clusiozis of the Federal Bureau of Investig'exiciit It Is the property 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and is loaned to your agencyj 
if •nd its contents are not to be dLstributed outside your agency* 
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In tteplv, Pim»f Refer to 
/it Ao. 


100-42S17 


r7».iTED STATES DEPARTMENT OF .^STICE 

FEDERAL REREAD OF INTESTICATION 


Chicago, Illinois 

s -cco 


VOTERS* MARCH 
MAY 14-15, 1966 
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The AFSC Msd planned to handle air travel 
Teservations to Tashlngton, D«C. tor' the SANE sponsored 
denoDstration on the weekend of May 14-15, 1966. However, 
due to a lack of response In connection with this demonstration 
plans for air travel have been discarded and Chicago SANE 
Is now handling all travel plans by train and automobile. 



_ ^ ^ _ , - May 10, 1966 that the Socialist 

workers Party (SIP) and the Toung Socialist Alliance (TSA) 
are politically opposed to the theme of the SANE sponsored 



'niOsgRf 




deiLonstret ion In Washington, D.C. on May 15, 1966, and tfcerffcre 
nr, neiLbers of the STP or TSA Till be participating in the 
<ie&on5tration* 


advised on May 11, 1966 that the 
Tespcnse froit peace organizations in the Chicago area for the 
deacns trail on in Vashlngton, D.C. on May 14-15, 1966 is not 
large and nost of the delegates attending this denonstratlon 
▼ill be froB the East Coast. Chicago SANE is hoping that 
12 delegates Iron various peace organizations ▼ill attend 
froB the Chicago area, but as yet there are not that nany 
▼ho have indicated a desire to attend. Travel ▼ill either 
be by train or autonobile. 
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iNDiPrKDiv'T s:-:iAL*s: ix^^Gui, 
Forrr.erly Vcrkcrs Party 


*Ihe liiy 4, 1942, isEuf cl "Labor Action,** then an cilicia] 
publication of the Korkers Party (^T), carried an articio. ^hieh 
reflected that the W? was formed in April, 1940, as a result of a 
split within the leadership of the Socialist bcrkers Party (SWP). 
The article stated that when the Hitler-Stalin Fact was Sipr.ed and 
Poland Invaded, the minority group within the SWP ^ in prcrlaircing 
the formation of the FP, condemned the pact as being imperialistic 
in nature and stated it would not support either Imp-erialist camp. 


The April 25, 1949, issue cf "Labcr Aeticn" contained an 
account of the Fifth National Convention of the held March 

24-27, 1949, in New York City, W'hich reflected the change cf name 
of the organisation from the WP to the Independent Socialist League 
(ISL) in order to emphasize the character cf the group as a propa- 
ganda group fer the spreading of socialist ideas and net as a 
full-fledged political party. 

The July 14, 1958, issue of "Labor Action,*' an official 
publication of the ISL, contained an article captioned "The IBL 
Program in Brief.*’ The article indicated; "The ISL stands for 
eociali^; democracy and against the two systems of exploitation 
W'hich t:ow divide the world; capitalism and Stalinism. The ISL, 
as a Marxist movement, looks to the working class and its ever- 

4- e4^v*iio^c>lA oc c 4 fee 4 w A ^r»T*i*^A 4n '•TKa 

MW W M wm ^ W M 'h. wwue. W ^ ^ A W* WWK A *■ W ^ » w ^ w 

ISL is organized to spread tbe ideas of socialism in the labor 
movement and among all other sections of the people. There can 
be no lasting and genuine democracy without socialism and there 
can be no socialism without democracy." 

The September 22, 1958, issue of "Labor Action*' con- 
tained an undated statement signed by the Political Committee of 
the ISL which indicated that tbe ISL had been dissolved. Toe 
statement urged forcer ISL members to Join tbe Socialist Party- 
Social Democratic Federation (SP-SDF). 

A source advised on October 10, 1958, that tbe Chicago 
Branch of the ISL, which was ac affiliate of tbe national 
organization, was cissclved In September, 1958, and all active 
members Joined tbe SP'SDF on October 9, 1958. 

Tbe SWP has been designated pxirsuant to Bxecutive 
Order 10450. 



» 

-TluB doeument contains neither recommendations aoi' 
inclusions of the FBI. It is the propertj- of the 
FBI an<i ia loaned to your ajrency; it and its corten--' 
-- are not to be distributed outside your agency. 
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ri..JED STATES DEPARTMEXT OF .JSTICE ‘ 


ETPERAL BV^AV OF INVESTIGATION 

XHiicago, IXlinois 
May 1^, 3.966 



COKlfLT>:i ST IKTILTRA.TIOK OF STUDENTS 
FOR A DEKOCP-i.TlC SOCIETY 
INTERNAL SECURITY - C 


1966, that a meeting 

oi the Chicago Peace Council was held on May 10, 1966, at 
Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois, at which the 
following organizations were represented: 


Women for Peace (WFP) 


Women’s International Zieague for 
Peace and Freedom (WILPF) 


South Side Chicago Hen’s Club 
Shoe Workers Union 


Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) 

Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

Teachers for Integrated Schools 

American Friends Service Committee 
<AFSC) 

I 

Chicago Council of Community 
Organizations (CCCO) 

I 

£• Be Du Bols Clubs of Cbicft^so 
<DCA) 
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Students for t Dettocretic Society 

fr r ^ 



thirty individuals were 


edviBed that approx irately 
present at'this seetine of which 


ten of these indiridusls *were representatives of the 
8DS. Auong sone of the lodividuals present were: 



representing AFSC 


representing the Shoe 


representing EDS 
representing 8DS 
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A?PrNT/IX 


CHICAGO COKlilTTEE TO DEFEhT) 
THE BILL OF RIGITTS 


The Chicago Committee to Defend the Bill of Rights 
(CCDBR) maintains headquarters In Suite 424, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A second source advised on October 31, 1960, that 1;he 
CCDBR was formally organized on October 26, 1960, with RICHARD 
CRILEY as Executive Secretary after be motivated organizing the 
meeting of October 26, 1960. 

A third source advised on Hay 5, 1965, that the 
original stated purposes for the CCDBR continue to be adhered 
to with CRILEY continuing as the motivating force behind the 
Committee. The Board of Directors, however, now Includes many 
individuals In the religious, educational and labor fields who 
a.re not known as CP members. 


APPENDIX 


V.E.B. Dl' BOIS CLUBS OF AlOIRICA (DCA) * 


A source has advised that on October 26-27, 1963, a 
conference of tnewbers of tbe Communist Party (CP), including 
sational functionaries, net in Chicago , I llinois , for the purpose 
of setting in notion forces for the establishment of a new 
national ifarxist -oriented youth organization trbich would hunt 
for tbe most peaceful transition to socialism. The delegates 

A A W ^ ^ ^ -A- J _ M Bnk. A n ^ A J ^ A ^ ^ A M ^ MB .M. ^ n 4 C M. »* -4 .A ^ 

wci'c; a tu wa «ii v a.^ c 

and anti-CP ideologies. These delegates were also told that it 
would be reasonable to assume that tbe young socialists attracted 
into this new organization would eventually pass into tbe CP 
itself. 


A second conference of over 20 persons met in Chicago 
on December 28-29, 1963, for the purpose of initiating a ’'call**- 
to tbe new youth organization and planning for a founding con- 


+ ^ ^l<H 
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A second source has advised that the founding convention 
for tbe new youth organization was held from June 19-21, 1964, 
at 150 Golden' Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California, at which 
time the name W.E.B. DuBois Clubs of America <DCA) was adopted. 
Approximately 500 delegates from throughout the United States 
attended this convention. Tbe aims of this organization, as set 
forth in the preamble to the constitution, are, ’'It is our belief 
that this nation can best solve its problems in an atmosphere of 
peaceful coexistence, complete disarmament and true freedom for 
all peoples of tbe world, and that these solutions will be 
xeached mainly through the united efforts of all democratic 
elements in our country, composed essentially of tbe working 
people allied in the unity of Kegroes and other minorities with 
whites. We further fully recognize that the greatest threat to 
American democracy comes from the racist and right wing forces 
In coalition with the most reactionary sections of the economic 
power structure, using the tool of anti -Communism to divide and 
destroy tbe unified struggle of the working people. As young 
people in tbe forces struggling for democracy, we shall actively 
strive to defeat these reactionary and neo-fascist elements and 
to achieve complete freedom and democracy for all Americans, 
thus enabling each individual to freely choose and build tbe 
society he would wish to live In. Through these struggles we 
feel tbe American people will realize the viability of the 
socialist alternative.*' 
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The coDEtitutlon further states that 'this new 
organization shall be a tsetnbership organization open to 
individuals, or if five or more people so desire, a chapter 
can be forned which shall in turn be guided by the policies 
and principles of the parent organization. 

As of October, 1965, the headquarters of the OCA vas 
-located at 954 licAllister Street, San Francisco, California. 

Over the Labor Day weekend, 1965, the DCA held a 
conference in Chicago, Illinois. 
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APPENDIX 
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DV hz-:s CLIXS 
OF CHICAGO (d:c) 



On Hay 3, 1965, a source advised that on June 30, 
1964, a group of young people who attended the founding 
convention of the V.E.B. DuBois Clubs of America (DCA), met 
■ in Chicago and adopted a statement of purpose and constitu- 
tion forming the DCC as an affiliate of the national DCA, 


+ K. 


This source further advised that at a meeting of 

1/^' A 4- ^ ^ WA j a, 

CTA VA EVCT^A^Uil U J. 1.UC UtT J,Q ApTXX 

3, 1965, the boundary of the Chicago Area was established to 
include all of Illinois north of Springfield, Illinois, and 
all of Indiana. At this meeting, TED PEARSON, Chairman of 
the Youth Club of the Communist Party of Illinois, vas 
elected Area Coordinator. 


A second source advised on Ifovember 26, 1965, that 
as of November, 1965, TED PEARSON continues to be the Chicago 
Area Coordinator of the DCA and the official beadQuarters is 
located at the PEARSON apartment, 1808 North Cleveland Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The second source advised that there is currently 
only one club operating in the Chicago Area and that is on 
the west side. This club operates a Freedom Center at 2829 
'West lAke Street, which is open seven days a week to the 
teenagers on the west side. 


* *niu oicjir.eiil contains neither recommendatrons not 
conclu«oD£- of the FBI. It is the P.^Pf 
FEi an4 is loaned to your agency; it and its ccmwt.M 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
rZDEEAL BUEEAr OF INVESTIGATION 


Chicfcfo, IllinolB 
Itayat , 1966 


KATIOKAL PARK WORKERS ASSOCIATION 
riKPATHV DEMON STRATI ON AT S It W 
POOD CSOMPANY, 3350 FORTH KEDZIE 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, MAY 23, 
1966, IK SUPPORT OF STRIKING DELANO, 
CALIFORNIA, MIGRANT GRAPE PICKERS 
INFORMATION CONCERNING 



/ 

vac attcapting to pass out the following leaflet on the Chicago 
Circle Cawpuc: 
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Since Serter.ber 6.* 196^, 
DelEj".o, Calif crr.is > have been cn s 
thcE e tciines other- vcrkers ^re leg, 
to organize into a union and to ba 
right to a living vage, the right 
tions and the right to dignity on 


farr. v:crV:er- far.il iee in 
triVre to get for there el ve 
guaranteed: the right 
rgain colie ctlvc-ly, the 
to hurane working condi- 

vne jDo . 


s 


The DiC-iorgio 
$231 j 80C , COO j which 
Hiore than 26,000 ac 
ectors on the board 


Corporation, v-hich last year grossed 
ov.’ns hbCO acres in the strike gcne (and 
res all together), which bas four dir- 
of the huge E ank of America, and whose 
ate interests make it truly an economic 


wide-ranging corpor 
octopus, is being challenged by its field workers, whose 
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■ruination, and whose only weapon is their non-violent strike 


THEY NEED YOUH HELP] 


A nation-wide boycott is being conducted against 
DiGiorgio products. S & Foods warehouses are being 
closed down in California end New England by large groups 
of pickets with the supper t of Teamsters' unions. 

s 


The midwest distribution center for DiGiorgio products 
is here in Chicago. It Is crucial that It be closed down 
temporarily to show DiGiorgio the strength of supper t for 
the strike. The Teamsters have Indi'cated willingness to 
respect picket’llnes at the warehouse. Whether they do or 
not may be contingent upon the force of our picket line. 


The warehouse is located at 3350 N. Itedzie, one block 
north of Belmont and the JPK Expressway. On Monday, May 23, 
1986, at TjOO am, people from ell parts of the city will 
meet at the S & W warehouse for a mass demonstration-picket. 
The most affective aid you can give the strikers is to be 
there. 


B ftVCntt find firinQiirriftn n1 nlr^ib. 1 nr ull 1 r>nni-.1nne iinf.^l 

^ V "■ ^ * • «« •-» w ^ A V '«r' a %r 

the strike Is V70N. To belp, contact the strike coordinator- 
on your campus, call Harry Johnson at 939-2794* or write 
KPWA, 1300 Wabash, Chicago, Illinois. 
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KATIOKAL TCJJ,TK'-y WOF.rXRS ASSOCIATION 
S’iXPATEY DIEONSTFATION A'; E L W FOOD 
COMPANY 3350 NORTH KED2IE A^TKUE , 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, KAY 23, 1966, 

TK RTrD’DTtPT OT RTPTI'TVP, TiPT-iWO. 

CALIFORNIA. K I GRANT GRAPE PICKERS 


on Hay 23, 1966, advised that the 
boycott against DiGiorgio Corporation products at the 6 fc W 
Food Company Warehouse, Chicago, began at 7:00 AU on Hay 23, 

1966, and ended at 4;0G ra, that date when the warehouse 
closed for the evening. The peak of the demonstration vas shortly 
before: 9:00 AH when an estimated 60 pickets were participating. 
Host of the pickets left before 9:00 AH and a skeleton force 
ranging from four to six pickets remained until the warehouse 
closed for the evening, at which time the remaining pickets 
disbursed. The picketing was peaceful, there were so incidents 
and so arrests, 


the satlonal 

boycott against the DiGiorgid Corporation, and fS(di«ley 
Product* at the SAW Food Company Warehouse, 3350 North 
Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, that; date from 7:00 AH until 4:00 PM. 
The purpose of this boycott was to close down the Chicago 
Midwest, California and New England distribution centers of 
DiGlorgio products. At the ^peak of the demonstration some 60 


EE; K/.TIOK/i .■* TAF^i:. VORiXF.S ASSOCIATION 
ErklFATia’ DEKOKSTRATIOJ; AT S A H'POOD 
COIIPANT, 23 50 KOFTK KED2IE A\XKT;E, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, KAT 23, 1966, 

IK SbTPORT OF STRIKING DELANO, 

CALIFORNIA , MIGRANT GRAPE PICKERS 

pickets were present, made up of persons froa the SDS,CocgTess 
of Eaclal Equality (CORE), American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), striking Chicago welfare employees and some 
Catholic and Protestent groups and/or representatives. A 
good number of the pickets were students who left before 
9;00 AE and a token force of four to six pickets remained 
at the scene until the warehouse closed in the evening. 


resumed at S |c v Food Comnan* w .. that picketing 

Warehouse at 7:00 AM May 24* 196( 




R£: 


h'ATiOKAL rFAr.L' : wor.nrEs assxiatiok 

SIX?ATEY Dlb' ON STRATI OK AT S fc rOOD 
COKT>ANT, 3350 KORTE EZDZIE A\TKUE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, KAY 23, 1966, 

IK SUPPORT OP STRIKING DELANO, 
CALIFORNIA, KIGRANT GRAPE PICCTRS 


With only 12 pickets present. Although picketing vas scheduled 

date, vhen the Warehouse closed 

®*oo discontinued at approxiaately 

^ ^ return. The picketing was peaceful and 

orderly* There were no incidents or errests«.^ ;* 
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T>V BO IS CLin^E OF AiTF;ICA (DCA). 

” i 

A source has advised that on October 26-27, 1963, a 
conference of members of tbe Cotninunist Party (CP), including 
national functionaries, met in Chicago , Illinois , for the purpose 
of setting in motion forces for tbe establishment of a new 
national Marxist -oriented youth organization which would hunt 
for the most peaceful transition to socialism. The delegates 
to this meeting were cautioned against the germ of anti-Soviet 
«nd anti-CP ideologies. These delegates were also told that it 
would be reasonable to assume that tbe young socialists attracted 
into this new organization would eventually pass into the CP 

■t 1 -e 


A second conference of over 20 persons met in Chicago 
on December 26-29, 1963, for tbe purpose of initiating a "call", 
to the new youth organization and planning for a founding con- 
vention to be held in June, 1.964. 


A second source has advised that the founding convention 
for tbe new youth organization was held from June 19-21, 1964, 
at 150 Golden Gate Avenue, &.n Prancisco, California, at which 
time the name W.E.B, DuBois Clubs of America (DCA) was adopted. 
Approximately 500 delegates from throughout the Dnited States 
attended this convention. The aims of this organization, as wet 
forth in tbe preamble to tbe constitution, are,*'lt Is our belief 
that this nation can best solve its problems in an atmosphere of 
peaceful coexistence, complete disarmament and true freedom for 
all peoples of 'the world, and that these solutions will be 
reached mainly through the united efforts of all democratic 
elements In our country, composed essentially of the working 
people allied in the unity of Negroes and other minorities with 
whites. We further fully recognize that the greatest t.hreat to 
American democracy comes from the racist and right wing forces 
in coalition with the most reactionary sections of the economic 
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destroy the unified struggle of tbe working people. As young 
people In the forces struggling for democracy, we shall actively 
strive to defeat these reactionary and neo-fascist elements and 
to achieve complete freedom and democracy for all Americans, 
thus enabling each Individual to freely choose and build tbe 
society be would wish to live In. Through these struggles we 
feel tbe American people will realize tbe viability of tbe 


socialist alternative.'* 
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Th6 consli'tuilor fur%h^r ihat this 

organization ehall be a menbsrehip organization open to 
indivi duals , or if five or more people so desire, a chapter 
can be formed which shall in turn be guided by the policies 
and principles of the parent organization. 

As of October, 1965, the headquarters of the I>CA was 
located at 954 McAllister Street, Sao Prancisco, California. 

Qvsr I^bor 1.9^5^ I)GA b^id ^ 

conference in Chicago, Illinois. 
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APPETOIX 


W.I.E. BU EC-3 5 CLUES 
or CHICAGO (LCC) ' 

i 

On Iday 3, 1965, a source advised that on June 30, 
1964, a group of young people wbo attended the founding 
convention of the H.E.B. DuBols Clubs of America (DCA), met 
in Chicago and adopted a statement of purpose and constitu- 
tion forming the I>CC as an affiliate of the national DCA. 

This source further advised that at a meeting of 
the Chicago Area of the Kidwest Begion of the DCA held April 
3, 1965, the boundary of the Chicago Area was established to 
include all of Illinois north of Springfield, Illinois, and 
all of Indiana. At this meeting, TCD PEARSON, Chairman of 
the Youth Club of the Communist Party of Illinois, was 
elected Area Coordinator. 

A second source advised on Kovenber 26, 1965, that 
as of Kovember, 1965, TED PEARSON continues to be the Chicago 
Area Coordinator of the DCA and the official headquarters Is 
located at the PEARSON apartment, 1808 Kortb Cleveland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The second source advised that there is currently 
only one club operating in the Chicago Area and that Is on 
the west side. This club operates a Freedom Center at 2829 
West Lake Street, which is open seven days a week to the 
teenagers on the west-side. 
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AK^.ICAK FF.IEJCPS SERVICE CCW^:ITTEE 


furnished IVSSMDMWKTj a brochure cap- 
tioned "Our Role In A Revolutionary World — Focus" South- 
east Asia/’ issued by the Airierican Friends Service Commit- 
tee (afsc). Kiddle Atlantic Region, I 5 OO Race Street, Phlla 
delphia. Pa., vhich described an AFSC World Affairs Insti- 
tute to be held June 16-25, 1966, at Pocono Crest, Pocono 
Fines, pa., 2C miles west of Stroudsburg, Pa., In the 
pocono Kountalns. 


This Institute will deal with how Americans can 
respond to violence In Vietnam., turmoil in Indonesia, mili- 
tary leadership in Burma, and experiments with democracy In 
the Philippines, 


Speakers and faculty at the Institute will In- 
clude : 

VIIilAK^GWELi 


Quaker United KatlonsrFrograiii 
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S-^J-VADOK P . ^OPE 



Ain^Es ador Of th e ^lllpplnes..to_the United Katlons; 
iomer Poi^eign Klnister of ^he Philippines; Philippine repre- 
sentEtlve In efforts to mediate IndoneEla-Kalevsia dispute. 
19 >^- 65 . *' t' » 


RU S SELiNi’ OHi:S0N 


UlTsrtor of Quaker conferences for diplcanats and 
stuaents in South Asia.. 1961-65 
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SsaaorLor-KL fttnam to _th e United S tates 


Quaker In Residence, Friends World Institute; lec- 
turer and consul tant In peace educati on for thP AmPT.if>«n 
Service Cocmilttee . 


NORKAK 




ILSOK 




1 Q^^er International Affairs Representative, East 

\ Asia , 1963-65 





Free lan^e cofrespondent; htfs world traveis^-~^ 

delude visits to the Peoples Republic of China and more recent- 
ly to Indonesia and Worth Vietnam . 

Km.DTH !fKYDUNa (invited) 

1 

President, The Asia Society; Ambassador of the United 
States to 1961-64. 

!Ihere will also be a youth program, a children* a pro- 
gram, and a program for special interest groups. 
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■lEIIF.TILS. Ca-:iZTTZE 


The ^auide tc Subversive Orgajiisations and Publications”, revised 
ar:z published as of I>ecei:ber 1, 1561, bv the Cosciittee on Un-A2;ericar/ Acti\i- 
ties, U. £. Kouse of Representatives, documents the fitergency Civil Liberties 
Comittee as follovs: 

”To deferiQ the cases of Gosirariist 3AwbreakerSs fronts hsTe been 
dft\-isec iLal^ing specie^ appeals in behalf of civil liberties *nd reaching out 
far bevonc the corfines of the Cccxnunist Party itself. Among these organiza- 
tions are the * * * iiaergency Civil Liberties Connattee. When the Coannunist 
Party itself is under fire, these fronts offer a bulwark of protection.” 

(Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Conniittee, Handbook for Americans, 

S. Doc. 117, April 23, 1956, p. 91) 

A source advised December 21, 1957 and January 6, 1958 that ISOHAKD 
BCUDIK, constitutional lawyer and legal counsel for finergency Civil Liberties 
Coxxdttee, made a speech December 20, 1957j accepting the Philadelphia Associates 
as a group to work with the national organisation. -This occurred at a Bill of 
Rights Day celebration sponsored by the Philadelphia Associates, finergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, at the Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia. 

A second source advised on. May 23, 19^2 that the Philadelphia 
Associates have not been active In the past two years, have no current active 
membership and do not maintain a headquarters in Philadelphia. 
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"FPJETIC?'' NOW PAF'^" 


The ”JJew York Times,*” August 24, 2963, Page 1, carried an article 
entitled, ”An all-Negro party for *64 is formed;” The article related that a 
national all-Negro political party was being rrganiredi Tt hoped to run its own 
*late in the Congressional and local elections in 1964. A tentative national 
ccmmittee had opened offices at 61 East 125th Street, New York City. 


A leaflet entitled ”A Call For A Preedor. Now Party" was otW i cly 
circulated in the sumirer of 1963 and called for the formation of a Freedom Now 
Party ”with an all-HIack elate and a platforr for liberation.” 


'"This docuxDetit contcir:? usithtr recomraendtftiEjns nor 
conclusions of the FBI. It tie pr:»p?rty of the 
FBI ud is lofloed to your fig.o;ry: it find its oontenti 
not to be distributed ouuidt; your «iCc:ncy " 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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DEMONSTRATIONS PROTESTING U. S. 
INTERVENTION IN VIETNAM 


OnJuly 1*4, 1965 , 

advised that the American 

Frien^ds Service Committee (AFSC) picketed in front of the 



Federal Building, Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., from 8:10 p.m. to 9:45 p.m. Twelve pickets partici- 
pated. The demonstrators were protesting U. S. interven- 
tion in the war in Vietnam. There were no arrests and no 
incidents. 



On Jul^ , . 

’:00 p.m. that 

there were 11. piclcets from the *'Friends" organization at 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., protesting U.S. 
action in Vietnam. 


At 4:15 p_._m_. 17. 196 5 . 

advised that the pickets 

had dispersed, and there were no incidents or arrests. 



196 5, that the leader of" the above demonstration was one 
MICHAEL YARROW, Youth Program Officer of the Friends Peace 
Committee (FPC). He said approximately 150 spectators, who 
apparently did not like demonstration, gathered; however, 
there were no incidents. He said the picketing lasted from 
approximately 2:00 p.m. to 4:20 p.m. 

A source, who has furnished reliable information 
in the past, on November 13, 1963, furnished a 
leaflet captioned *'What We've Been Up to," issued 



ENCLOSUBS 
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DEMON’ STRATI OKS PROTESTING U. S. 
IKTERVEKTION IN VIETNAM 


by the Triends Peace Committee, 1520 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., and this leaflet stated in 
part as follows: 

"MICHAEL YARROW is a new youth worker for the Peace 
Committee. MIKE is a 1963 graduate in Sociology of 

mix xucn xuxxege wnv epcii l o y cax' d l uu^ 

Wilhelmshaven , West Germany, and a summer in an East 
German work camp. Pending draft board approval, he 
will be with the Friends Peace Committee the next 
two years. Says MIKE: *I would like particularly 

to work with Quaker youth groups interested in put- 
ting their beliefs into action...*" 

The September 15, 1964, issue of "Friends Journal," 
Phi X&dd^hi A - Ps s - 423*425 - sn 

captioned "A Quaker Visits Mississippi" by MICHAEL 
N. YARROW, in which he reports on the six weeks he 
spent as a voter registration worker in Ruleville, 
Miss., with the Council of Federated Organizations 
Summer Project. The footnote description about the 
author states "MICHAEL N. YARROW, a conscientious 
objector to military service, is currently doing 
his alternative service as a youth worker for the 
Friends Peace Committee of the Philadelphia area 
meeting. . 


previously advised in February 196$ 

that MICHAEL YARROW, JR., a representative of the Student 


ITkMAR a. M. ^ A. ^ M ^ ^ 4k ^ A M ^ ^ . 
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to protest U. S. action in Vietnaun at the draft board at 12 8 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This document contains neither recommendations nor 
conclusions of the FBI. It is the property of the FBI and 
is loaned to your agency; it and its contents are not to be 
distributed outside your agency. 
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4.T. .L1 i'(— -utar oruers. 


all At\T,'lc --zs : ?x.: .' oc. 1 ' the. tlirise thicgs,* 
i. Kc on: '.: to :.';:.:iil‘.t : *. • s . t:v tc< tht iir.ttder or to pirTorz 

cr iiiii oi-ht ' '■ :Si tlit:;? ni:tijji*;d in OLtr* ditcip;iraiJ(y code» 

-:c 1. to obty i;n ' u.ttjc}>t those given by auti‘ ;risedl officis 

»*c i.3 to \7±iSSjl' ;i*3 i'“ iiiSult a^y of tiic Isjvac'iag firqy. 
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.Z-Z Jozz A16or,. . .;z~s b /.Viotln; Kn-cal:,. Thors hr.:: been heavy 

' iiox'c, b-t t, • • .. . ".. nt I'cports thtt ridis’-csis refuse to iruhnit 

he '--.Trie;-, .r-i t"cv:it:;n;56 accoiu:*t irjr. ‘uresdeast over a lotel 

at-i T ' ' It xz t/pn.cal of scoiiee occitiTj^ij througaout tiio io- 

. c.- :]}j Li'urcsl till; if;; J have ever soer. \rs: t.ts vsy our pooplo 

•chf:c. - the cqvia:*. 'Vi ' v hath pI: 5 ’'sjx:Ll pp-ir* *3*' - they knerj shat they 

. in : •- •.iiii’-. Sons of tiL,* 'oit; t^oufidcntly b:»lierfed they voald fiCion 
xsz.C, tOE onor^ . 1, a ftw secendj: tho squaro ■*rar- a ehcrlil 

:-. *‘C'felir»!;, blGOalng tasr.. iirt ’.-aded r f ivlovs \dth tlieir bare ersaj, waniaa 
otoiu brr thaJx’ sice.';. Z ur.s. . v .' enc ,:ur Icatiai'a as he wss ctruok ©n the 
h'C-.xh rftth a club, o.' ..• and cvji a^el;, I'-- i.taggcs*ed and feU, but foi*ced 
hi.ij. 3 lf to hi;, ugiln, h'yek-ii at J::.;: y.iAo. At I T;atched| the soldier draf 

bj: a hit- ar... ioi‘ fc final 2 n.*li.;z, then i: eppU h:x' club, co iise, ‘ he aui 

cari^'t £x\t n aan whsa ho etr.cds up to yot. M’^c that,*** * 
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tiir, :j? elcu 12i 55.... iif-.- llisbi At 12i30 0 .11., pro^^bly ^ftactijoal" 

ic/i:- :..-E3Jlc VMS tv and tr.plode about . riles inlancJ. /jo. 

icpOvj -f t':3 c£ .u-x JL..: i' hn:- not been roc air ;- 1 but it is V-ilicn'ca 
•: c:,[ ^ Lurir. uiiabor of p.rrons 1 effected by thj bl:iOt end boat, Aron 
: in Ihc iTr-sdiitc vlnd pattern arc ‘ eracontod. At 12iijS tho flrnt 
, .jt: LTO sttli clroppins near rv.-i bored vessels and there has bosu 

. ialooil GJahino^unnlnc csuslrs the .vooplo to taka cover. Eovovei*, It 
XG tluxt 3,ittlfi da.r«so hoc been c . =. In opito of thronta of irxcc boebin 
■jiwijloi' has apparently ic^dc; only vokiKj d.lDplxjc to scare the populace. 
x^er.?itci3C5 reporting wc r: irn to onr j^obilc unit in San Francisco. 
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i :oi at 5; ;'■'’ J.)sl a iny:i3rit; Sc-;i:*-bi2::: .; l:.i;,)pi.'.: 
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3 iu:'.'^ ):-dt out *rii arc .- ..'J'uin.^ t 
Ci! .* Z'-jTTi boits to too, 


“^2. uid th-oni or;*' 




\y^ ij3'„3.-. ..>1. : t point to b.-~iii;'. yoj £ spncinl repenL r:*c..‘ ..^;hi.,: ..^Ci. I-; 

. . dcf:.’.ttc.l;' bean cciJ.lrr” d y^ry sirisVlc 3ov. bc.'ibinp pbn^os d:\-- 3ir« 
-.. . vs ‘‘n. i:ijor ciwl'i:i. It is hsliovcd V-rit oiej 

w. jt Ei c.;d i-ix^ rscfn.' ^ ;*i ;; " v-i-jo, it is doubtrul, S2j' cirihr- ':.^icr , tfi?7 

..M :p t c orsibs cir,' : t.- ven Jvis no retaliation of kind on th« 

’ . •;, c-;t v_c Cui-i-ta St-r:...,. . ■.: ' the v.ttsck toc! iaunch&d with ti\e fr.':_n,g af 

iiiuuiic. -.id Dr.:^ to;: v c=en Fr^.-oirco, 


■•.t nb c\r- lootlle trsi-rciV'Attv.v' ■ t.no n- ■ C'H Tiiixd Etroc-t tjsrono frens tl:c; 2'cdl* 
nt:.':.‘.f'_. People* a.’*e : l-ll olcn^ and shenpics as ucual deepite 

•. -- prctrcnce of enery ‘treepiN in tlis c .ty, I<#t‘s folic;; ono vosaia into liis 
j. ; ucery tficre, , . • » 


I'd like oosjfe caalif2.or;.*3r. .-.nncih a: .- five poarAz of potatci:;, Oli - ._■? no; 
rmh arc yoia' tojatoue? 
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Tpuacl - j.i iIU.-:' Grccer. oai* U' vops have oocupi;.:' 

-.■^ered xo c-iliver ill breou aed frer>;. -c-;etable 3 to tni ?. 
-Jean cvs-i' by ov»r ta*o^s. Xou ail! dc 


; city - you z"> 
oXuCS Hotel, cc': 
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vIutRrrLotir-^^ a :-;.u ti. Krs. -Johason ha3n*t finished yet. Hero are 

: *'.tn tciiitcss',* *^**‘^*' Vic.I wiV-rc be e;T.~tLic 2 elnet 


.-ban:. : : I thirl v .1 d > 1 for todoy:.... Goodbye. 


. .-j do;;. Ind now, ;r.'c.t cooi I do ::cr i-;’? 


“iTnonao. tl2?it cl.l bread fresh tciwn at once tc 

;lar£. Kvi-.;/,. Eyi*e*c yc,.* recstp’: for then. 


2 ‘‘a ^ il;-, I cin;'l furmi.ob you ‘t-.j-A toj supp2.ius. jiioy-re for civilian; 


S^OijDr lieten, (icr't you realise rewt trill tippen iX yo’j clon"t? (Pause) loar ctcro 
i£ corficr.f ted. 


Corsy the food to ths truck you;.\^3lf - 1 have to call the office of Civildia 
Pr-eperodntr s . All ctorso are supposed to closo «pd all oupplles held outoldt 
the city C£ coon as you toJre the fil'd';, etor;^. 


Tivi.t, ledir& ced goat' . . .b, .ir; erjirit of tho pee-, le hero in San Francis; 
lb rotiicn yt'..- new to 1. . 
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w'i psapie ere lcoVit:£ vit- 

c:r uicug tVt^ i v. " rilke. $re naj at the riUrCiG 

tr*/ cli 3 patchor*ii icasr, A t. tvc> c hA I ctr crk bjve 

v«=>aohe;d diU^tchdr* 
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Vidti'ie yhu doing here? 

CltX'lie. T*‘P'£ got to fciiUi vi'.h yoci, ; •■‘ii Ir, tho spiitrc S ;; j . ■ vi. cS thtj 

}V-"u« 5 e Eotel iJh-;n e'srr is - ■• a. J I he*trd the , \ he 

voa:, tt'Lt tht- u-n to ^t-i t/r in:* to tird aoicliorii awrty - :>ia. tn o^ d ihiol:* 

•jhaa a^a'Nct ttey 12 eta;; here. They 11 waat cars and for wp to eicnr thfe 

t. ;;0:iCti, 

■ -y.»I,v. ciyj yo‘. 4X>i rnay .;,,{ StewBrt whan he ifcivloti' i- ;■ *i u- the fleg 

• Jte c:-.' t ii:a r.. - thorghv about all -ac'Tfc bti,^u V - 0 . 7 , 2 . aojd 

•■ D£-d -.cr all X yea..,, pccvenot, 1 *m not cure, c'reT-ything 
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, jy nowV ^'i:vc^''-re hore^ tbe^^r© ktlllitg hundreds* 
ihe iood. Wc->JLdaH it be hotter to ^tx^t-^.^Oh, 2 

« |.Ol ieti SfLZ^i thO». 

. kac'.-, I just dca*t fcnc-i...,SoAatiar? I think..* Charlie J c;.a-v Ibani 

ca \Jie ^fl■tht!ut fooe. 1 can x ihink of 3roa...0h, Charlie ar^ yoe sure 

at. aili werk? 

f..xrii ore tia<oj »bsn I*Te voi!a;i*ed *o.i. 
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.-.'v if you die? hbii-i- about the cbilr'riiC? ' , .__-,r. V 
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rv^;:vi ji.,/* the fitta-ea a> 2 .jti c...;;,-- 1 t.-iyefi t-p dll night. coxa. Tb.cy '" 

,; ■■ 1 t CTT^a to ICS. lina-ii can 1 qt-? Kott*?.ng*'ll ©top thoa, A thc>ii.*t.,i.-aS. t'.ass circij, 

.. _< xif you ead tos Bet I kn&j ill I could eay -ubs» 3 car:’! t • .-a you, 

'--.iVjfc'%5 l*vo tTosdsrert .■•■-■- -.:^r--~.: x 
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*' l .-ci! yo'j:' orders* 
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rf.-o..i: oo ;>L«'- Order ycuv *er*? I don*t wEnt to choot yot. 
T r:i;" v't. V 
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C-der yUvV tier* t:o bc^^in si or*vils 




.-E“ 0 , CcX'HTt TC-Dif !•!??- r: r ,'::"’;/.? OT;?::- (Pause) CGRPCIUL: Thi.: 1 ^] ia 

-.i:* yi'i;., oriir. "tks hlii ovv. '' “OnS 


■r:' 


a 3.-.vt*£ v_u>«:rj^:5 tre f-.p r:i'Ci.O'.-. t • ttio ooldiero ss tlic-r,' Issve vltb the 
••'.rdr'* C'VT'dr iv-r ii,.Vt' .i i^ou:. i .J trj, too. They arc lined up agaiotrt 

ii.B fi.jr^>ov<:Jf*.;r l5 w ’in,; :thirv: tr> tbo eoldieo’s. Sewethihs’e 


Kt'-'K. i i^a'd '■; qEJ'Cii scr ..u.; ti;.'j oi'i‘ic',ar continues to st:.n» and shout 


at aiw aea. t*'': “0'idi.3;-*s :^r& not carr;^iutT out hio oi'der. Tes! 


*.“X - f V <r 4 <• 1 * 1 * 1 ^ ^i'-r 'i ■* 

«: 4 i 4 ^ 


A tic: XJeta WU 1 « 41 X 1 ^ X'C 


■?o7.ver* Hb Is it at u-j t*>*.' r.on* Thr.y are rsfiisin:;^. to obey hln. He 

i'.-_ ' painted it ;,i the ratJr:< k^jI. ;it‘S Tiredf The train di.;;;; -'tchcr has 
i* .ilcn- He h; S£a:‘J:'. -• x j — > He'a done it -- Ke t.-.^ shot ths 

rii-irc-ad r.j.' *.... oC h;.s f.i n^n. lio is uall'iiaii; h*orriedjy &';:r 3 '’... 0 ae oJf 
Lit soldi ";f. j... I'unrinii; cl ter h.>‘.K 'i'ht soJdicr haj struck hiia dous. Thera 
At ^e'Xt cd■:^ito::^^it in the ste.'aet. Troops arc poic*icx Into thi« square Xroa 
air sides. l'ra.T. oerc, 1. osr? t fse Just Kiiat'-c but sura be 

sfcr t t i- li.vrj’Vi lfOr r.nS t*;a dir c-.r. non and that he vcl’ etri^ck doKU, 


P/ii?- Js hi.r y 


d-ui.- r-.-t 


.. -i V . 


V hi'p? 
vChnl '’3 pi 




■- .- r.i.r; ;i? if ii3 rjiay ;,-.r * r-.ot, 'hktsa tiie soif lerc aj he coaid pray, sno 
. . :•. .. p- ■ *;; i i‘o:* ' thv i~crr. .'■nc*. t;.-i:;a coldiora w-no verc goir.^ to shoot hiu. 
rai-1 j liki: Or, l. ri, rcot out of our hsarta nil pride end Xsar 

i-n.'. fiMtv-r. 'or "^khe^c *'*‘e ‘hc; o^hich cake vsrs posoinle. At tbot, the 

iiuldio;.*^ rsfcsetl to fir© rai the offic&r .had to shoot the naa hiaiclf . 
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LOS A'r?jtJ£3* Troops have land&d in largo n»rS>ero here, to b© «et by wnaravod 
ci'.ina.'is t*'do f lllod the 3ti*cets oc tho so3.disr8 could not peso- At first 
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civJliaro fillli:?: tbo street's • ‘^■errri .ir.lii not yet reached tlv- -ity Kell. 
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..I. i-icd ol WiiT io this.? >;->-Te: tr’i\c vc put, e oc;;.“e ijvtc' tte..,c ys 

circ I ".^^TJcrc €-i: v 

rrcr, ViT 7 erilliA?^ a.1 y,, til ‘’t l.cok'oi; 
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Ih&r/.) jot. s&eti vtidcs-oyewi ccst-'u;tioa e_^d Io.t:: of life. TtiCu..:,*ii 3 of 
i>.’.' ii.;.?c toetn ehc-i/ oowij Voracx; h«7e been ett.ac^<ic^, dt-venainod 

rj3n- Tiolou'. resiirtiri'e ly cou. n'jeoui ;,sn bar. kept th^i*:; <.T,t.:.r-‘fU', ’to & nlni- 
iBUSi. &• rfty-rflvart tnc:.y -i- r&di^tince, yet evari'y'.iCT,, i'sj^xss are 

op^niri^ Itioir bc.’ssrc to trocfpi j, reedi; ^. eharin' iciutcvi *' tl’cy hr'^e t/itii 

tbe invadin'’ «rry. In Port3.ond, the v..ijor ccvrrteoosly re'.'-Ql.N,: v-he ©xjer^ 
ctaEssndor. Rcfv,sin|: to stu'/-enr‘ci'* be '.Aft taken prlfionnr. Tnc y.-oplc rofu/.:ed 
"U' obbj' of the vr'ti.ltoi£* vv.j,-:. UiA cot*as.ric;er ajjpointec to tuku hiK * 
•..._re. Scl.jicrt oro-red vo fit-t on t’;-;- nnp.m?od people refused to do jjo cjid 
■ r fcCu5r^- regii^ent haj fc£.2n c.uw’fcic£j’'i;alc<!. 


\rho spirti ^ cooquerinj the avordi 


jvJ iu>'£’ the Preeidett sp 3 £.- 2 s 6£iLin. ladies and genticnon, t;-: rresadent of 
^K£, Diiited Statee. 
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Fe’if. oti^t ttisen? 1' ha?o r;_z>:<iT rnDdc.'.r.cy nc’i'3. D'^pite Stcuii:;-.’..' ni'-itiiry 

have lorrand nnpi>eeedent^ rains in $ton!.a for 
tf.e'-.i£st vf-'ffif bAE'o resulted in clioast fioede ^K:.u h hs.ve viped O'ct nor <7 
aid thox<aEdr> hovvelesa. It xi- tekon for gr^uitsi that 

ifUi help '-i-Ci-e dlfiastGr-riddcEi people, ilcr^ver, slssc at ay^piars that ttiS 
Sto;ji:ua ■ ''rht Bink bj^j' of Cia* rbipfa goicj; to th^iir nicl, X ;v-wo >Agi’Oari t<i 
aeriu rtla©." fiesta to the f?oo'. vict.lrs. Goi^^roy;? cne.'’g;c;. y ssteioi; hs.7 
spproj>xis.iod $12>,000,OX to ooror trae coot. If Stonie wi31. cesiet frtna ito 
invsisir n, ■*« ^rD■l bs iihle vc, offer even cor-j direct aid't«' ou.r fel>.ov can 
in need. fV-Are^bile cue pcliej' if no L^rrctrdar, but rosii5tEyi?c to the end. Ai 
It la nov cltkgj that wo arc gainieg* i^cutral nations cr& rallying tc o:n' swi 
port and the Stoaiea ga?ernr=cnt a» ejs-eiidy patting O’ot peer-c feelora, V^j^ 
eball continvic to etand for ths truxr, conCJdcnt. that oh5y throiVrd'- peace BiIc 
g»i viU can vo gain ji^sr.cr .=:i'. good i-’iH. V.zt^ of \V5 ors dyings bi;t 
cn-V by enfferins can w £i*ci« togethai*. For td>3at to grow it io nsocrow 
that tbs need grain ahovjd x>^^ich. life ccnce ent of coath. Eiy euffering vll 
the enci^, ^ *ro building e friendor.ip.^ tl»r.t will norer die. Once again tho 
-spirit hktt cca^i’^;ii:c..^d the Biwrd. IrJe ci't* cot yet free but olcvliy V2 cro frocli 
mmolveu:. Good tjill is ovK-ce-i-Jig er-’ll end ciiwar;" froodo®. 

(Thic i--J 36 ch is given out of role, re.b'-iya the AKiC could sinlk to another 
'.paru oi'the «SUg©« or coij j around in froYt of the «ike — »if a »ock Riiro lS 
or K 3 ybe the other coaVi sit doxn or aoee frcai the Kike. 

At fiH/- rate after the FP.rs* lou there be a pc.uos to elgni.^ tbat 
the pl^f I^ropar is er7Gr, tltj* is to bs ooizething different, 1 
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